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What a superb whiskey! John Jameson 


Not a drop Is sold till it's seven years old * * * 
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Report on Technical Advantages of Esso Extra Motor Oil (New Formula), 
suitable for Advertising and Sites Promotion, 





1, HIGH QUALITY BASE OIL ~ 








Ge 


to give the best possible starting- 
high viscosity index base oils, | 


e at Fawley, have been proved by 
methods, and by Caterpillar L 1 and other 


3. 












. High temperature cleanliness, as 
i@nal detergency tests, is notably improved. (New 

ulation meets quality levels for MIL-DEF specification req’ ants). 

Low temperature cleanliness has been much improved. 





5. MAKER'S RECOMMENDATION 
New formula anticipates all planned advances in engine desi 


6. ENGINE TESTS 


Engine tests in standard laboratory engines and in special 
rigs have run for thousands of hours on the finished oil. 
Road tests have run for hundreds of thousands of miles. 
All show cleaner engines, better performance ... 
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Choose from 2 models... 3 transmissions... 15 colours! 


With the new 6-cylinder models for 1962, Vauxhall gives 
you the choicest big-car motoring. More comfortable, 
more exhilarating, safer than ever before, these beautiful 
cars are now offered with a very wide choice of 
alternative equipment. 

TWO MODELS ~ Cresta and Velox! Both luxury cars in every 
detail except price. Optional for 1962 are power-assisted 
brakes (disctypeon front wheels)and individual front seats. 
THREE TRANSMISSIONS — 

HYDRA-MATIC, thesimplest, smoothestand safest automatic 
transmission ever devised. 

OVERDRIVE, which gives you the benefit of two extra gears. 
ALL-SYNCHRO (fitted as standard), the easiest non-automatic 
gear changing—women drivers particularly like “‘synchro” 
in first gear. 

Have a look at some of the other fine quality features 
shown here. Then check them for yourself at the nearest 
Vauxhall showroom. A trial run will prove everything in 
the pleasantest possible way. 


Power '62 
‘Motorway age’ 2.6 litre, 6-cylinder 
engine. High average speeds. Jubi- 
lant performance. Welcome economy. 
Long, long life. 


Safety '62 


New zone-toughened safety glass 
windscreen. New wide-sweep wipers. 
For high speed drivers, disc front 
brakes with power assistance 
(optional extras). 


Comfort '62 


Ample room for six adults, loads of 
luggage. Choice of a full-width front 
seat, or individual front seats. Many 
detail refinements and extra quality 
features. 


Hydra-matic 62 

Simplest, smoothest safest automatic 
transmission. Takes the tension out 
of traffic driving. Velox and Cresta 
are the only British cars below £3,000 
to offer it. 


Colour ’62 


Fifteen colours—plus, for Cresta, nine 
two-tone combinations — to which 
Vauxhall’s new long-life, high-lustre 
paint imparts an impeccable finish. 


Prices '62 

Velox £655 

plus £301.8.11 P.T. £956.8.11 
Cresta £715 

plus £328.18.11 P.T. £1,043.18.11 
Vauxhall-Friary Estate Cars 

from £1,258.6.5. inc. P.T. 
LAYCOCK DE NORMANVILLE OVERDRIVE 
£65.12.6 extra inc. P.T. 
HYDRA-MATIC TRANSMISSION 

£175 extra inc. P.T. 


Vauxhall 
Velox & Cresta 


Vauxhall Motors Limited Luton Beds 
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JOHN CHRISTIAN 


=e 


IS 


the 


John Christian, Chief Magistrate of Pitcairn. He wrote the letter 


HIS IS JOHN CHRISTIAN. Direct descendantofFletcherChristian. 
Fletcher Christian, acting mate of His Majesty’s Armed Vessel 
‘Bounty,’ the most famous mutineer in the world. Christian of Pitcairn. 
And this man is Christian of Pitcairn, too, Chief Magistrate of the 
Pitcairn Islands, that remote mutiny-inspired settlement lost in the 
mid-immensity of the vast Pacific Ocean. 
Today, Pitcairn is a peaceful place. A place of sun and sea and 
easy living. But still a place not without its problems. 


CHRISTIAN WRITES A LETTER 

Which is why, on Sunday, 20th 
November, 1960, John Christian sits 
down to write a letter. A letter on behalf 
of each of Pitcairn’s 126 inhabitants. 

A letter to British Petroleum in 
London 

‘Fuel supplies on the Island are far 
from satisfactory’, he says. 

‘Will your company give considera- 
tion to this problem? Could your ships 
bring our year’s supply?’ 

It’s not a large supply. About £300 
worth in fact. 

But British Petroleum believes that 
people, and their problems, matter. 


ATTENTION BRITISH CURLEW 
So, the 15,000 ton BP Tanker British 
Curlew is diverted from the regular New 
Zealand run. She anchors off Bounty 
Bay. And through heavy surf, whale 
boats ferry ashore the 10 and 12} gallon 
drums of Pitcairn’s fuel supplies. 
Paraffin for lighting; Diesel for the 
Island’s generating plant; petrol ; 
Energol lubricating oils. 

Thanks to BP the Island is re-fuelled 
again. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 


The drums of BP products come ashore. 


Christian fills his paraffin lamp. Thanks to BP. 
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How true 
are these 
Whyte & Mackay 
advertisements ? 








| WHYTEsMACKAYS 


SPECIAL 


SELECTED SCOTCH 


WHISKY 











From left to right, we portray Whisky Sour, The Whyte & Mackay himself, 
Scotch and Soda, Scotch Horse's Neck and Scotch Tom Collins. 


100% observation kept throughout the years, has failed to reveal 
the slightest deviation. Whyte & Mackay is, was, and intends to 
remain the lightest Scotch whisky you can buy. Not only the 
lightest, but the most delicately blended, the cleanest-tasting, and 
the most sociable. It combines effortlessly with a wide variety of 
other elements, yielding the most pleasing range of by-products! 
To help you achieve these desirable results yourself, we’ve put an 
impressive golden measure cap atop the beautiful Whyte & Mackay 
bottle. Armed with this device, you can produce the most 
scientific Singles, Doubles, Rob Roys, Whisky Sours . . . the lot. 
Your friends will stand amazed, your enemies baffled. And 
all because we’ ve told you the truth about Whyte & Mackay! 


In bottles with the new measure cap, half and quarter pocket flasks and miniatures. 


WHYTE & MACKAY LIMITED, GLASGOW. 
An Independent Company Established 1844 


WINTER SUNSHINE 
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limeless Balkan Sobranie. Unwaveringly unchanged since 
the spacious days of Edwardian London. The same dedicated 
care, the same choice tobaccos are still lavished on this unique 
mixture—bringing you the same majestic contentment now 
as then. Balkan Sobranie smoking mixture remains a wise 
tobacco .. . a rich and satisfying tobacco . . . a subtle blend 
of matured Virginia and rarest Yenidje leaf. Cool and slow- 


smoking to the last shred. 


Balkan Sobrante 


SMOKING MIXTURE 6/9 the ounce 


FUN 
and RELAXATION 


HE, cevan)e COMET 4c 


) Low inclusive 
23 day fares 
from £114 return 
Book through your travel 
agent or phone :- 
LONDON 


HYDE PARK 5681 
(Reservations 24 hours « day) 
MANCHESTER 
BLACKFRIARS 9048 
BIRMINGHAM 
MIDLAND 6747 
GLASGOW 

city 33668 


MIDDLE EAST AIRLINES 
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OMEGA 


why yo UY Oa tch Lady's 18 ct. gold Omega watch on 18 ct. gold milanese 


bracelet, set with brilliant diamonds. £332.10.0. Other 
Omega models available from { 22.15.0. 


should Come To buy a watch at Garrard is to be certain that you have 


secured the very best time-piece in its class: for here each 


watch has been selected by experts and submitted to the most 
fro mM Ga 17a T rigorous testing and inspection . . . and has passed with honours. 


Every watch we display has our exclusive two-year uncondi- 


tional guarantee, which is given in addition to the maker's 
warranty. The wisest way to buy a watch is to go to Garrard, 


where you see only the world’s finest watches in a wide 


GARRARD Crown Jewellers variety of designs. 


112 REGENT STREET - W.1. REGent 3021 (11 lines) An illustrated catalogue of watches will be sent free upon request. 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Rewreel 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1961. 


LATELY IN THE NEWS: MR. ROY THOMSON WHO HAS RAISED A RECORD AMOUNT FOR THE PRINTERS’ PENSION FUND AND WHO 


HAS MADE A SUCCESSFUL TAKE-OVER BID FOR ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS. 
On November 29 Mr. Roy Thomson when in the chair at the festival 
dinner of the Printers’ Pension, Almshouse and Orphan Asylum Corpora- 
tion announced that a record £156,960 had been collected for the fund. 


Our readers will be aware that Mr. Roy Thomson, by his successful 
take-over bid for Illustrated Newspapers, has now acquired control of the 
company of which The Illustrated London News is a part. We wish 


Postage— 


to reassure our readers that, except for even better presentation, 
there will be no change in the contents and appearance of The 
Illustrated London News which has met with such approval. Mr. 
Thomson acquired control of the Scotsman group in 1953 and in the 


summer of 1959 he acquired Kemsley Newspapers, the biggest press 
group in the country. (Portrait by Baron Studios.) 





-Inland, 44d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 








|= publication in the Russian Jzvestia of the 

interview President Kennedy recently gave 
to its editor, Mr. Alexei Adzhubei, Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s son-in-law, seems to me the most significant 
and important single item of news since the result 
of the American Presidential! election of a year ago. 
Instead of the usual non-committal and therefore 
largely meaningless utterance on public affairs to 
which we have grown accustomed from democratic 
statesmen—-what our fighting men during the war 
used irreverently to call ‘‘ flannel ’"—the President 
put his cards on the table and made his position 
quite clear. The fact that before doing so he had 
patiently explored what politicians refer to as 
“every avenue ”’ and had carefully sounded every 
one, friend and potential foe, so as to know exactly 
everyone’s probable position and attitude, makes 
his performance the more impressive. It was the 
considered utterance of a man of action and 
reflection, of strong character and clear intellect, 
who meant to carry out what he said; in fact, 
it seems no exaggeration to say, the kind of 
utterance one might have expected in similar 
circumstances from Abraham Lincoln. For nearly 
a year the President has carefully refrained from 
committing himself or his allies until the prelimi- 
nary ground has been cleared. Now, convinced 
that the time for action has come, he has defined 
his country’s line—that is the line he has made his 
country’s and his country’s allies—with a beautiful 
simplicity and precision. Not every one of his 
countrymen or of his allies will approve of all he 
said and to which he has now committed them. 
But the more closely one examines his statements, 
the more clear does it become that, unless Russia 
and its leaders are resolved on war—and what 
would appear to be mutual suicide—they offer to 
both sides in the “Cold War” the one practical 
and honourable way of avoiding a conflict over 
Berlin which could only end in the utter ruin of 
the hopes of mankind and, as likely as not, of 
mankind itself. 

What the President said to the editor of 
Izestia so closely affects the position of every 
inhabitant of these islands, and indeed of the whole 
world, that it cannot be too often repeated during 
the crucial weeks or months that lie ahead. It 
needs to be understood by every man and woman 
throughout the free world. It sets out the 
essentials on which our position rests yet makes it 
clear beyond all doubt that they are such as no 
reasonable or honourable man can take exception 
to. They cover three essential problems which 
have to be settled by negotiation and mutual 
agreement between the two sides; the unification 
—or reverse—of Germany and the future of 
Berlin; disarmament, both general and particular; 
and the propagandist and militarist attempts of 
the Soviet Union to “ communise ”’ the world. 

On the interlinked problem of German unifica- 
tion and the future of Berlin, the classic attitude 
of each side has been that Russia does not want 
German reunification, while the West, whether it 
wants it or not, has from the start acknowledged 
it as a legitimate end for the German people 
provided it can be secured by peaceful means. Of 
this and Berlin the President observed simply: 


We recognise that to-day the Soviet Union does not 
intend to permit reunification, and that as long as the 
Soviet Union has that policy, Germany will not be 
reunified. The question now is whether the Soviet 
Union will sign a treaty with the East German 
authorities which will increase tension rather than 
diminish it... . 

I am hopeful that, in the conversations and 
negotiations which we hope to have with the Soviet 
Union, assurances will be given which will permit us to 
continue to exercise the rights which we now have in 
West Berlin, as a result of the existing four-power 
agreement, and will permit free access in and out of the 
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city. We do not want to stay in West Berlin if the 
people there do not want us to stay. But they want 
us to stay. When they decide that they don’t want us, 
we will leave.’’* 

This elicited from the editor of Jzvestia the state- 
ment—a not unimportant one—that nobody 
intended to turn West Berlin over to East Ger- 
many and that it would not make sense to do so. 
There was the German Democratic Republic and 
the Federal German Republic with its capitalist 
system. “‘ Let us sign a peacy treaty,” he said, 
“‘and let us guarantee freedom for West Berlin 
by every means—by troops of the four Powers, by 
United Nations troops—and let us thus guarantee 
its rights.”’ 

On this the President continued : 

... If our rights on the communication lines between 
the West and West Berlin—which are now governed 
by the Soviet Union—are turned over to the East 
German authorities, and if the East Germans should 





SOLD FOR A RECORD (11,000: THE ENAMEL, GOLD AND SILVER 
EASTER EGG MADE BY CARL FABERGE FOR THE TSAR. 
S ee te ae pe es Cross of 
St. a " made the price ever paid at an 
auction for a of Fabergé, when it was sold at Sotheby's. 
pm bond d nga AL f- . Fabergé, 

and this one was the last of fifty-seven. 1 
SA eh 
Vasil Reanaber, (Egg 3% ins. high.) (Other records in the 
sale-rooms appear on page 1026.) 
interfere with that right of access, for one reason or 
another, then this would provide for heightened tension, 
the Soviet Union might come to the support of East 
Germany and we would find ourselves, instead of 
having settled this now, once more face to face. In 
attempting to work out a solution of the problems which 
came about as a result of World War II, we don’t want 
to increase the chances of World WagIII. All we wish 
to do is to maintain a very limited—and they are a 
very limited—number of troops of the three powers in 
West Berlin and to have, for example, an international 
administration on the autobahn so that goods and 
people can move freely in and out. Then we can have 
peace in this area for years. 

Before he made this statement the President 
had answered questions put to him by Mr. Adzhu- 
bei on disarmament. “‘ The Soviet Union and the 
United States,’’ he said, 
have a basic disagreement which must be resolved on 
this question. We believe that there must be adequate 
inspection to make sure that each side is disarming 
and staying in accordance with the agreements which 
they make. The Soviet Union has stated that it will 
permit us, or the international body, to inspect those 
weapons which are destroyed but will not permit us to 
carry out an inspection to see what weapons remain... . 
If we can agree to an effective inspection system so that 
each country can know that the other is living up to 
its agreement, then, in my opinion, we can move into 
general and complete disarmament. 


I think it would be helpful if Nato and the Warsaw 
Pact engaged in a commitment to live in peace with 
each other. I certainly believe we should take every 
conceivable step to preventgsurprise attack. I believe 
that if the relations between our countries can be 
normalised, there will be less military build-up on both 
sides, but we cannot now withdraw our troops from 
Europe, way back across the Atlantic Ocean, when you 
merely withdraw your troops to the Soviet Union, 
which is only a few hundred miles away. 


At a later point in the interview his interrogator 
remarked : 

As I understand you, Mr. President, you are against 
West Germany's having nuclear weapons at her 
disposal or any degree of control over such weapons ? 

THe Presipent: The United States, as a matter 
of national policy, as I said at the United Nations, 
will not give nuclear weapons to any country, and I 
would be extremely reluctant to see West Germany 
acquire a nuclear capacity of its own. Chancellor 
Adenauer stated that they would not in 1954. That 
is still the policy of that Government, and I think that 
is the wise policy 

Mr. ApzHuBE!: Don’t you think that at some point 
it might happen that German generals might become 
too influential in Nato ? 

THE PRESIDENT: That is why I believe it to be so 
important to stress the West German Army is inte- 
grated in Nato. Nato is now commanded by an 
American; and in my judgment, as long as German 
forces are integrated in Nato—and Nato is under the 
control of the fifteen Nato countries, none of which 
wants another war—there is security for all, and I 
think that will continue. 


Of the Soviet attempt to communise the world 
the President said: 


If the Soviet Union were merely seeking to protect 
its own national interests, to protect its own national 
security, and would permit other countries to live as 
they wish—to live in peace—then I believe that the 
problems which now cause so much tension would 
fade away. We want the people of the Soviet Union 
to live in peace—we want the same for our own people. 
It is this effort to push outward the communist system 
on to country after country, that represents, I think, 
the great threat to peace. If the Soviet Union looked 
only to its national interests and to providing a better 
life for its people under conditions of peace, I think 
there would be nothing that would disturb the relations 
between the Soviet Union and the United States. 


And when Mr. Adzhubei answered that he could 
not agree that his countrymen were trying to 
“ communise ’’ the world, the President replied 
that the United States stood by the principle that 
every people should have the right to make a free 
choice as to the kind of government they wanted. 
If, for instance, he said, any people chose to follow 
a communist system in a free election, after a fair 
opportunity for other views to be presented, the 
United States would accept it. ‘‘ What,”’ he said, 
“we find to be objectionable and a threat to peace 
is when a system is imposed by a small militant 
group by subversion and infiltration." The 
essence of the President’s attitude, reasonable, 
non-provocative and at the same time clear and 
categorical, was contained in his answer to Mr. 
Adzhubei’s suggestion of a formal “ peace” 
between the United States and Russia. “I 
think,’’ he said, ‘‘ we should have not only an 
agreement between our countries but should take 
those steps which make peace possible... . If we 
can make an agreement successfully which provides 
peace in central Europe, if we can conclude our 
efforts in Laos and ensure a government and a 
country which are neutral and independent as 
Chairman Khrushchev and I agreed at Vienna, 
then we would be able to move into other areas 
of tension.” 





* Quoted from the text of the President’s interview 
issued in Washington on November 28th and printed in 
The Times, November 29, 1961. 
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HER MAJESTY TAKES A KEEN INTEREST IN A GAMBLING GAME IN PROGRESS AT THE ROYAL SHOW AT KENEMA, 


EASTERN PROVINCE, ON NOVEMBER 28. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO SIERRA LEONE: BO, KENEMA 


(Left.) 

THE DEVIL WITH A 
LOAD OF HUMANITY 
ONE OF THE MANY 
DEVIL-DANCERS, 
MASKED AND GARBED 
IN ELEPHANT GRASS, 
WHO ENTERTAINED 
THE QUEEN AND DUKE 
AT THE DURBAR AT 
BO IN THE SOUTHERN 
PROVINCE ON NOV. 27. 


(Right. ) 

RESPLENDENT IN 
CEREMONIAL ROBES 
AND INSIGNIA AND 
CARRIED IN A HAM- 
MOCK LITTER: A 
PARAMOUNT CHIEF OF 
THE SOUTHERN PRO- 
VINCE BEING CARRIED 
BEFORE THE QUEEN 
AND THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH AT BO. 


EXAMINING THEIR GIFTS, THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE AT PORT LOKO, WHERE THEY 
WITNESSED DISPLAYS BY DANCERS AND CONTORTIONISTS. 


As reported in our last issue, her Majesty and the Duke of Edinburgh 
arrived in Britannia at Freetown on Saturday, November 25, and were 
greeted by the Governor-General, Sir Maurice Dorman, and the Prime 
Minister, Sir Milton Margai; and the same afternoon the Queen presented 
new Colours to the Royal Sierra Leone Regiment. On the Sunday the Royal 


AND FOURAH BAY COLLEGE. 


AT FOURAH BAY, THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SIERRA LEONE, THE 
QUEEN RECEIVES A BOUQUET FROM A GIRL GRADUATE. 


AT THE ROYAL SHOW AT KENEMA: THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
EXAMINING EXAMPLES OF LEATHERWORK AT ONE OF THE STALLS. 


party attended morning service in St. George’s Cathedral, Freetown. On 
Monday, November 27, they travelled by air to Bo, in the Southern Province, 
and were entertained by a splendid Durbar, also visiting the Bo Hospital, 
where Sir Milton Margai was for many years the senior medical officer— 
he was a surgeon before he entered politics ten years ago. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO SIERRA LEONE: VILLAGE LIFE, 
DURBARS AND ALLUVIAL DIAMOND MINING. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN MEETING SOME OF THE IN THE MODEL MENDE VILLAGE AT THE KENEMA ROYAL SHOW 
GUESTS AT THE GARDEN PARTY WHICH MARKED HER THE QUEEN WATCHING A DEMONSTRATION OF HAIRDRESSING ON 
FIRST DAY IN FREETOWN. A MOTHER WITH A BABY 


AT THE ALLUVIAL DIAMOND MINES NEAR KENEMA: THE 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, MR. DAVID FRASER, EXPLAINS TO 
THE QUEEN HOW THE DIAMONDS ARE SORTED. 


AT THE DURBAR AT BO: A DRUM- ALSO AT THE BO DURBAR: THE QUEEN SMILINGLY 
MER TAPS THE RHYTHM FOR ACCEPTS A GIFT FROM A MAGNIFICENTLY CROWNED 
WHAT LOOKS LIKE THE SMALL- PARAMOUNT CHIEF, WITH ELEGANT ATTENDANTS 
EST DEVIL DANCER ON PARADE. 


AT THE ALLUVIAL DIAMOND MINES NEAR KENEMA: THE QUEEN AND DUKE CROSSING 
A BRIDGE ON THEIR WAY TO THE WORKING SITE. 


IN A MODEL VILLAGE AT THE ROYAL SHOW, KENEMA: THE CHILDREN POUND CASSAVA AND 
A YOUNG MOTHER SHOWS THE PRODUCT TO THE QUEEN. 


instead of hammocks.” On November 28 the Queen went to Kenema and 

' . there visited the Royal Show; and later the same day visited alluvial 
fisplays by devil dancers; e ied diamond mines in a district where diamonds are sometimes kicked up 

= A in their traditional hammocks, although, a | out of the topsoil. On November 29 at Port Loko, there was a splendid 
declared, “‘ Our chiefs now ride in motor-cars, trains and even aeroplanes demonstration by dancers of the Susu women’s society, and contortionists 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO SIERRA LEONE: 
FORMALITIES AND shasta gpl 


DEEP CONCENTRATION: THE QUEEN AND PRINCE STUDY THE MODEL OF THE SIERRA 
LEONE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY'S IRON ORE MINE AT MARAMPA. 


AFTER THE QUEEN TOOK 
THE FLOWERS: A PERFECT § rr? ' Continued.] 


CURTSEY. THE QUEEN, : ay “ ay ii wer”, “fe? ; Leone Regiment played 

PRINCE PHILIP AND THE f , : 

NUMEROUS SPECTATORS SEEM ' a 3. gr e : 7 ™ a . as the Royal car left the 
= > rf = ge ET town. After a luncheon 


VERY AMUSED om : 
eatiq Li -— . 7 party in the Royal yacht 


N the afternoon of 
November 30, the 
Queen lunched with the 
Prime Minister, made a 
short visit to Fort Thorn- 
ton and arrived at 
Fourah Bay. In the 
evening she attended the 
State Banquet and went 
on to a ball. The final, 
and perhaps the most 
important, engagement 
of the Queen and Prince 
Philip was the State 
Opening of Parliament. 
Sir Milton Margai, the 
Prime Minister, wel- 
comed her as the Queen 
of Sierra Leone. The 
Queen spoke warmly of 
the welcome she re- 
ceived and of the pro- 
gress being made against 
ignorance, poverty and 
disease. Then as the 
Queen left her standard 
was lowered and the 


band of the Royal Sierra 
[Continued opposite. 
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the Queen and Prince 
Philip went to a garden 
party given by Sir Milton 
Margai. When the final 
ceremonies were finished 
and the Britannia sailed 
away the soft tones of 
“Auld Lang Syne”’ 
drifted across the water 
to where the Queen 
stood waving on the 
deck, dressed in an apri- 
cot silk dress, and picked 
out by the spotlights. It 
had been a happy and 
successful tour. It was 
not just the organised 
celebrations but the 
small things which made 
the visit so pleasant and 
one to be remembered 
by the Queen and all 
those she met. 

(Left.) 

THE QUEEN AND PRINCE 
WATCHED THE WORKERS 
DIGGING IN THE ALLUVIAL 


DIAMOND MINES AT YENGEMA, 
ON NOVEMBER 28. 


DRESSED IN THE MAYOR’S ROBES: THE MAYOR OF FREETOWN ESCORTS THE TO THE AMUSEMENT OF THE DANCERS: THE QUEEN, WITH A SPARKLE IN HER EYE, IS SHOWN A 
QUEEN ON HER ARRIVAL AT VICTORIA PARK. TRADITIONAL DANCE BY SIERRA LEONE’S PRIME MINISTER. 
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N Sunday last I set out for my 
afternoon walk in Hyde Park. 
I was held up for a long time before 
I could cross the Bayswater Road by 
an unusually big procession, which, 
even for its size, had an unusually big 
police force as escort. Then I noticed 
that the banners displayed slogans 
denouncing Mr. Khrushchev and his 
régime for the murder of one Stepan Bandera, which 
I vaguely recalled as connected with the Ukraine. 
This explained the strength of the police escort, 
because the Bayswater Road led in the direction 
of the Soviet Embassy. The murder took place 
over two years ago, so that, interested though I 
am in Ukrainian history, I should not have dreamt 
of discussing it but for the fact that the authorship 
was discovered only ten days before my Sunday 
perambulation. 


The discovery came about when authorities of 
the Federal Republic announced that a Russian 
agent who had defected to it had confessed to 
having killed Bandera in Munich with a pistol 
which, by compressed air, forced poison through 
his skin. This man, Bohdan Nikolayevich 
Stashynsky, also stated that he had received the 
Order of the Red Banner from Alexander Shelepin, 
the celebrated Chief of the Secret Police, as a 
reward for this murder and perhaps in some slight 
degree for that of a less notable Ukrainian in 1957. 
(These crimes throw 
the mind back to the 
most sensational of 
all, that of the death 
of the famous 
Ukrainian leader and 
sometime Com- 
mander-in-Chief of 
the Ukrainian Army, 
Symon Petlura, in 
Paris.) 


All has been quiet 
on the Ukraine front 
for a long time, but 
this murder only two 
years ago suggests 
that there has been 
some seething below 
ground. States do 
not kill on the terri- 
tories of other States, 
where the killers run 
a sharp risk of arrest 
and consequent ex- 
posure of the plots, 
for the mere sake of 
killing. Therefore we 
may assume _ that 
Stepan Bandera was 
murdered, just as 
Leon Trotsky was, 
because the Soviet 
Government was ner- 
vous about the ex- 
tent of his influence. 
I confess I have no 
notion why this 
should be the case 
now, but I know very 
well why it was in 
the past. Between 
the wars I wanted 
some information on 
the subject and 
sought it in the sub- 
ject index of the 
British Museum 
library. I was astounded by the number of 
references, page after page, mostly in English 
and French. 


In the First World War Tsarist Russia was 
knocked out of the ring by Germany and the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, eventually to be given 
another chance by the victories of Foch and Haig. 
At Brest-Litovsk the two sides met for negotiations. 
The German and Austrian Foreign Ministers 
insisted on the independence of the Baltic provinces 
and of the Ukraine, the last-named having already 
declared itself free. Trotsky, at his most truculent, 
proposed a solution of “ no peace, no war,” each 
side merely disengaging and ceasing to fight. He 
found himself faced, not as before by the diplo- 
matists, but by the most unlikely man to worry 
about a bluff of this sort, Major-General Max 
Hoffmann. He merely ordered the army into the 
Ukraine. In the end Russia got worse terms than 
before: the cession of Ardahan, Kars, and Batum 
to Turkey. 


In the midst of these proceedings the Com- 
munists were embarrassed by the arrival at 
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A SMALL VOICE FROM THE UKRAINE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Brest-Litovsk of a respectable, youthful, and 
attractive delegation from the Ukraine, eager to 
make a friendly peace. The Foreign Ministers of 
the Central Powers and Hoffmann were delighted. 
They sought the corn and beef of the Ukraine, and 
now it had been delivered to them. Their armies 
swept forward in face of trifling opposition to the 
promised land. Meanwhile the Germans were 
already preparing to send all their best divisions, 
and the pick of the younger soldiers from those 
which they retained in Russia, to the Western 
Front for their last chance to win the war. 


As so often, however, they overdid things. All 
Austria desired was a fair share of the food, at a 
time when starvation was stalking the streets of 
Vienna. They never got it, and into the bargain 
had to watch the laden German trains passing 
over their lines. In desperation, the young 
Emperor Karl sent his best commander and staff 
officer, Alfred Strauss, to the Ukraine. He could 
ill be spared, but to use his energy and the prestige 





ON HIS EIGHTY-SEVENTH BIRTHDAY: SIR WINSTON, WITH LADY CHURCHILL, DRIVING FROM HIS HYDE PARK GATE HOME TO A PRIVATE 
. LUNCHEON IN LONDON. 

On November 30, his eighty-seventh birthday, Sir Winston Churchill spent the day quiet! 

evening. On this and the previous day he put in an appearance at the 


which he was held in by the German political and 
military officials seemed the only resource now. 
Even that proved unavailing and Strauss could 
exercise little influence on events. It must be 
remembered that Austria was in some ways in 
better case than Germany and that right up to the 
last phase of the war nearly all her troops were 
standing on hostile soil. If Germany had played 
fair it is just possible that Austria-Hungary would 
not have collapsed as she did in 1918. 


On the moral side as well as the military 
Hitler’s Germany put herself into a somewhat 
similar position in the Second World War. The 
great leader of armoured forces, Guderian, has 
given a graphic sketch of the situation in which he 
found himself in the Ukraine. He was met by 
enthusiastic old ladies carrying wooden platters of 
bread, cheese, and hard-boiled eggs, which they 
insisted he should partake of. The bal) was at the 
feet of Germany. The Ukraine felt that it was 
being “‘ liberated,” and used that word with a 
conviction which it frequently did not attain in that 
war, when you might be liberated by being bombed 
and smashed up; but before long it found that it 





N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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had been deceived. Fhe Gestapo 
followed on the heels of the German 
Army and its savagery contrasted 
abominably with therelatively mild and 
correct behaviour of “‘ Kaiser Bill's” 
legions. 


In the First World War Percy 
French had sung: 
Once there was a Kayser, 
Whose head was of great size, Sir, 
And lived by tellin’ lies, Sir, 
All by the Baltic Say. 
Not half so many as Hitler's brutes! The unhappy 
Ukraine was rapidly disillusioned and black hatred 
succeeded friendship and hope. Even then 
Ukrainians formed units to fight on the German 
side, and the scores of thousands who did adminis- 
trative work with German forces and were generally 
protected by them—orderlies, cooks, drivers, 
hospital staffs, and the like—were well fed, well 
clothed, and often treated almost as equals by the 
soldiery of the regular forces. 


This is all past history. What is its connection 
with the state of things to-day ? This is no easy 
question to answer because we know so little of 
what is happening behind the curtain, but surely 
the fact that it was so recently deemed nec 
to do away with Bandera is significant. Another 
question to be asked is how far Mr. Khrushchev is 
responsible for what 
has happened. We 
know that he has 
eased up in several 
ways. But—the fact 
remains that, so far 
as my information 
goes, Shelepin has 
been promoted to the 
Secretariat of the 
Central Committee of 
the Communist 
Party, and if I am 
right here there can 
be no question but 
that his action was 
carried out on orders 
and afterwards 


approved. 
We know, too, 
that after the Second 


World War, thous- 
ands on thousands of 
Ukrainians were shot 
or sent to die in the 
mines and concentra- 
tion camps and that 
a host of the physic- 
ally tougher are there 
still. Apart from 
Shelepin, names like 
Beria must be black 
in many Ukrainian 
eyes, at home as well 
as among the exiles 
here and elsewhere. 
Towards the end of 
the war I had lun- 
cheon with a Russian 
correspondent of 
Ukrainian birth who 
was in the closest 
touch with the Soviet 
Embassy. He seemed 
the gentlest of men. 
When we discussed 
famine in Russia I 
said it was generally 
believed that the Kulaks had a hand in creating 
it. “And how many Kulaks do you think are 
alive now?” was his retort. 


family birthday party in the 
Commons. ’ 


As I looked on Sunday last at the throng of 
decently clad and quiet-looking demonstrators in 
the Bayswater Road, I could not avoid feeling 
that they represented a section of opinion at home, 
though how large I had no means of judging. I 
wish I had thought to ask whether they hoped to 
get as far as “‘ Millionaires’ Row ” and if so what 
the police intended to do about it. I could not but 
suppose that virtually all the present leaders of 
Russia bore some of the responsibility for the 
terrible deeds of the past, and I knew that they had 
ordered the murder of Bandera. 





CORRECTION.—in our issue of September 23 in 
connection with the illustration of the replica of the 
Golden Hind, we stated: ‘‘ This replica of the famous 
ship was designed according to sketches of the original 
by Mr. Stuart Upham.” To avoid misunderstanding 
we are asked to point out that the designing and recon- 
structing of the replica of the Golden Hind was under- 
taken by Falmouth Boat Construction Limited, of 
39, High Street, Falmouth, Cornwall. 
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REWARD AFTER 
ORANGE AFTER HE 


THE CONTAINER WITH “ENOS” INSIDE AND THE PORTABLE 
AIR-CONDITIONING UNIT UNDERNEATH BEING LIFTED OUT 
OF A VAN AT CAPE CANAVERAL. 


WAS 


A VIEW TAKEN BY AN AUTOMATIC CAMERA AS THE SPACE IN GOOD 
CAPSULE LANDED IN THE SEA. THE SHADOW OF THE 


DROGUE PARACHUTE IS SEEN FLOATING AWAY, 


THE FLIGHT: 
TAKEN TO BERMUDA FOR A 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


CONDITION AFTER TRAVELLING TWICE ROUND 
THE EARTH: “ ENOS,” THE CHIMPANZEE, AFTER HS MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION IN BERMUDA. 


(Left.) 

“ENOS,” THE ASTRO- 
NAUTICAL CHIMPAN- 
ZEE, STRAPPED DOWN 
IN HIS CONTAINER 
BEFORE HE MADE HIS 
TWO CIRCUITS OF THE 
EARTH IN A MER- 
CURY CAPSULE. HE 
IS SEEN WAITING TO 
BE LOADED INTO THE 

CAPSULE. 


(Right.) 

A DEMONSTRATION OF 
“ ENOS’” SPACE SUIT 
AND THE CONTAINER 
IN WHICH HE MADE 
HIS FLIGHT. IN THE 
HOOD OF THE CON- 
TAINER ARE THREE 
LEVERS WITH WHICH 
“ENOS”" RESPONDED 
TO COMMANDS FROM 

THE GROUND. 


THE MERCURY SPACE CAPSULE AFTER IT HAD BEEN TAKEN 
ON BOARD THE U.S. DESTROYER STORMES AFTER BEING 
EIGHTY-FIVE MINUTES IN THE SEA. 


“ENOS” RECEIVES AN 


(Radio photograph ) 


THE MERCURY SPACE CAPSULE CONTAINING “ ENOS” 
BEING PULLED FROM THE SEA ABOUT 500 MILES FROM 
BERMUDA BY THE DESTROYER STORMES. 


FROM CAPE CANAVERAL TO BERMUDA. A CHIMPANZEE’S TWO CIRCUITS OF THE EARTH: THE SUCCESSFUL U.S. SPACE FLIGHT. 


On November 29, the United States sent the chimpanzee, ‘‘ Enos,” into orbit 
twice round the earth; the animal and the Mercury space capsule in which it 
travelled were recovered from the sea about 500 miles from Bermuda. It had 
been hoped that three trips round the earth could have been achieved but the 
control centre at Cape Canaveral decided to bring the capsule down after only 
two. “ Enos’”’ flight was a successful prelude to the first American attempt 


depese teraerenenanenaeesas atts 06 “ae sasees ssensesstseranseatensees ntebas 
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to put a man into flight which is expected in a few weeks’ time; Colonel John 
Glenn, who appears on page 1025 of this issue, has been chosen to make this 
attempt. ‘‘ Enos’ ’’ flight lasted three hours and twenty minutes during which 
time he was required to pull a series of levers in correct order. He was rewarded 
for correct action with a banana-flavoured pill and punished with mild electric 
shocks when he disobeyed. He was in good condition when recovered. 
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KATANGA. A SOLEMN FUNERAL MARCH BY MEMBERS OF INDIA’S UNITED NATIONS 
FORCE IN THE CONGO, IN HONOUR OF A GURKHA KILLED 

Early on November 29, the day following the beating-up by Katangan paratroopers 

of Mr. Brian Urquhart and Mr. George Ivan Smith, an Indian Army major was 

reported missing, and his Gurkha driver was found dead. He had been shot in the back. 


NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
A PLAYING-FIELD THAT 
WAS JUST ROLLED ON TO 
THE FLOOR OF THE CON- 
VENTION HALL IN ATLAN- 
TIC CITY: AN AMERICAN 
FOOTBALL GAME IN PRO- 
GRESS BETWEEN HIGH 
SCHOOL TEAMS. APPLIED 
TO CRICKET, THIS SYSTEM 
WOULD PROVIDE WEL- 
COME PROTECTION FOR 
SPECTATORS ON A TYPI- 
CAL ENGLISH SUMMER 
AFTERNOON 


Bercy WS ar 


Right 

BANGKOK. A FORMAL 
RECEPTION FOR AN OLD 
FRIEND: THE KING AND 
QUEEN OF THAILAND 
GREETING PRINCESS 
ALEXANDRA—NOV. 22 
After leaving Japan, Prin- 
cess Alexandra spent 
several days in Thailand 
as the private guest of 
King Bhumibol and 
Queen Sirikit. The four 
Royal children are shown 
in this photograph as 
their parents talk with 
Princess Alexandra (left). 
Afterwards the King and 
Queen took her to the 
traditional full-moon 
loy krathong ceremony. 
They watched the launch- 
ing of offerings—candles, 
joss-sticks and flowers— 

on the river 


ft 


KATANGA. THE TEST OF AN ORATOR—WHEN THE LOUD-SPEAKER SYSTEM BREAKS / IRAQ. PART OF A GREAT RESERVOIR AND IRRIGATION SCHEME COMPLETED: THE PRIME 
DOWN. THIS HAPPENED TO PRESIDENT TSHOMBE (RIGHT) ON NOVEMBER 28. MINISTER, GENERAL KASSEM (RIGHT), AT THE HIGH DERBENDI KHAN DAM. 
Accompanying Mr. Tshombe in Elisabethville was Senator Dodd (left), a Democrat In a ceremony on November 23 General Kassem, who was with other leaders, inaugurated 
from Connecticut, who was on a fact-finding tour. It was from the party given in his , the High Derbendi Khan Dam on the Diyala River, part of a £70,000,000 scheme to conserve 
honour that the two U.N. officials were dragged away and beaten up later that day. the waters of the River Tigris tributaries. The scheme comprises three dams. 
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\ Mi SEVILLE, SPAIN. ANOTHER VIEW OF PART OF THE FLOODED CITY, SHOWING HOUSES 


aparece 4 ALMOST COMPLETELY SUBMERGED BY THE WATERS. 
SEVILLE, SPAIN. AN AERIAL VIEW OF SOME OF THE SEVERE FLOODING WHICH BEGAN On November 26 Seville was almost completely cut off by severe floods after heavy rainfall 
! 


and the overflowing of some tributaries of the Rivers Guadalquivir and Guadaira. At 


ON NOVEMBER 26 AND IN WHICH AT LEAST SIX PERSONS LOST THEIR LIVES. nearby Gelves a landslide wrecked ten ho ’ 


ALASKA. A STRANGE MONUMENT TO TECHNOLOGY IN THE ARCTIC. THIS U.S.A.F. TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT MADE A FORCED LANDING AT POINT BARROW, FIVE YEARS AGO, WAS STRIPPED 
AND ABANDONED AND NOW RESTS ON A PEDESTAL OF ICE SCULPTURED BY ARCTIC WIND AND WEATHER. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. DEEPLY-FLOODED HOMES IN MOOREBANK, A SUBURB OF SYDNEY 
_.WHERE THE WORST FLOODS FOR FIVE YEARS HAVE MADE 1000 HOMELESS. 
In the four days ending on November 19, torrenti 


Sydney area for five years. At least two persons lost 
and the damage is estimated 
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MUNICH, WEST GERMANY. A VIEW OF A VAST NEW CEMETERY FOR GERMAN SOLDIERS WHO WERE 
KILLED IN BOTH WORLD WARS. IN THE BACKGROUND IS A MEMORIAL HALL 

This new war cemetery which has been made on the outskirts of Munich is said to be the largest of its 

kind in Germany. Three thousand five hundred war dead are buried there and their names will be 

engraved on the walls of the triangular-shaped memorial hall of white marble. 





WEST BERLIN. A VIEW FROM THE TOP OF THE OLD REICHSTAG BUILDING ON TO THE 
WALL ROUND THE BRANDENBURG GATE, ERECTED BY THE EAST GERMANS 

; While the wall round the Brandenburg Gate was being strengthened on November 19, a 

+ Communist loudspeaker broadcast the information that the works were ‘' beautification 
improvements.’’ The Brandenburg Gate, to W. Germans, is a symbol of reunion 















Reapart contre le collectiviess, elle 
fronte: le pouvoir, les communistes et le F.L.3.5e puissance croft 
ée jour en jour. Mais de groe t néceseaires; des 

hommes pagent quotidiennesent de leur vie. 


“La téche est iourdse. I] nous feut le soutier 


‘ coneéquence 1°0,A.5. = décidée, wu votre 
@ituation ; Actrice. Pille de Louis Sardot, Avministrateur de Société 


1°/ Cotte somme sere comptebdilisée et vous sere reaboursée dbs que 


ée tous les Pranceis, | 

















MONEY FOR THE O.AS. UNDER THE NAME OF GENERAL RAOUL SALAN. 
Attempts by the anti-de Gaulle O.A.S. (Organisation of the Secret Army) to extract funds by 
means of threatening letters has suddenly been given publicity since the French actress, Mlle. 
Brigitte Bardot, received one. It asked for the equivalent of £3650, and threatened her with 
reprisals—perhaps a plastic bomb—if she refused. She not only refused, but sent the letter, 


2°/ be ion de ordre, ambne l'entrée en action des Sections 
de 1°C.4.8. 
Pour ey Abe Raoul SALAM 
on é@e 1°OAS, en aiapion 
edb ty SEF AGES : _ : ? J 
PARIS. THE THREAT TO MLLE. BRIGITTE BARDOT: A COPY OF THE LETTER SHE RECEIVED, DEMANDING PARIS. ... AND MLLE. BARDOT’S REACTION TO THE THREAT—HER LETTER TO L’EXPRESS. — 


WHICH WAS ALSO PUBLISHED IN THE NOV. 30 EDITION OF THAT NEWSPAPER 


together with one of her own, to L’ Express, and both were published. She says that she has 
no desire to live in a Nazi country, and hopes her attitude may encourage other people to 
defy such threats. Mile. Bardot has also taken legal proceedings against ‘‘ X " for extortion and 
blackmail, and has asked for protection, 














oy 
STOCKHOLM. VASA, THE FAMOUS WARSHIP, WHICH WAS RAISED FROM STOCKHOLM HARBOUR, y 


CASED IN ALUMINIUM AS SHE IS TOWED TO A NEW HOME. j 
Vasa has been transferred from Beckholmen to a new dockyard at Djurgarden where a Vasa museum / 
has been under construction. For the voyage she was incased in a vast structure of aluminium and { 










her appearance was compared to a floating sports palace. A. 


“a 


MOSCOW. THE FIRST FLOWERS TO APPEAR AT STALIN’S NEW GRAVE SINCE HIS BODY WAS 
REMOVED FROM THE NEARBY LENIN MAUSOLEUM. 

On November 28 the first bunch of flowers appeared on Stalin’s new grave. His body was 

removed from the Lenin mausoleum and now lies in the grass banks beneath the Kremlin 

walls where other famous Communist leaders of Russia have their tombs. 
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“* THE ECONOMICS OF TASTE.” 


HESE two books to some extent overlap, which 

is a pity, because in all probability it will 
mean that they will not both be read by the same 
person, and yet they will both of them add a good 
deal to the knowledge not only of the average 
reader but also of the specialist. Mr. Reitlinger 
confines himself to pictures, while Mr. Rheims 
deals with works of art generally, and the result 
is a veritable encyclopedia of information on the 
tastes and fashions of mankind down the centuries 
where art is concerned. Ruskin once wrote that 
“‘ what we like determines what we are, and is the 
sign of what we are; and to teach taste is inevitably 
to form character.’’ Readers of either of these 


books could do a great deal worse than approach 
them with this observation in mind. 





It has been said that art knows no frontiers, 
and the same would apparently be. true of art- 
collectors, for Mr. Reitlinger has some extraordinary 
revelations to make concerning one whom he 
rightly describes as “‘ an exceedingly débrouillard 
character '’ named George Augustus Wallis. He 
seems to have been a French spy in Rome, where 
he was shunned by his English compatriots, at the 
end of the 18th century, and he followed the 
French armies into Spain in the days of Joseph 
Bonaparte. There he acquired pictures on a 
grand scale reminiscent of Hermann Goering in 
our own time. At one convent an infuriated mob 
tried to prevent the departure of six enormous 
cartoons, said to be by Rubens, which the monks 
had sold to Wallis, but a French general 
who happened to be in the vicinity obligingly 
provided him with an armed guard sufficient 
for his purpose in return for two of the cartoons, 
“ this at a time when British troops were 
fighting the French on the Portuguese border.” 
To-day the acquisitions of this unprincipled 
adventurer reside in Florida in a gallery created 
by a circus-king. 


The Spanish’ peasant, however, last century 
would appear to have had a greater appreciation 
of art than the British Treasury, for we are told 
that when the Marlborough sale was about to 
take place in 1884-85 Sir Frederick Leighton 
petitioned Gladstone to buy for the nation a group 
of pictures which included Raphael’s “ Ansidei 
Madonna ”’ and Van Dyck’s equestrian ‘‘ Charles I,” 
only to be abruptly informed by the Treasury that 
the purchase was out of the question. Leighton was 
a man who knew how to pull strings, and pressure 
was brought to bear on the Government, with the 
result that with considerable reluctance the House 
of Commons passed a supplementary estimate of 
£83,250 for the purchase of the two pictures 
mentioned, but it is to be noted that during the 
course of the debate the Hon. Member for West 
Surrey declared that King Charles’s horse was not 
fit for a knacker’s yard. Rubens the Treasury 
would not have at any price, presumably because, 
like the contemporary American millionaires, its 
Puritan conscience was revolted by masses of 
flesh. Anyhow, “the economists had little of 


“THE OLD NATIONAL GALLERY IN ANGERSTEIN’S HOUSE, NO. 100 PALL MALL, 1894”: BY 
FREDERICK MACKENZIE (1787-1854). THE BIG PAINTING BEING COPIED IS SEBASTIANO DEL 
PIOMBO’S “ RAISING OF LAZARUS,” ONCE CONSIDERED ONE OF THE WORLD’S MOST VALUABLE 
PAINTINGS. (Reproduced by courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum.) 
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By GERALD REITLINGER,* ‘*‘ ART ON THE MARKET.” By MAURICE RHEIMS. { 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


which to complain, for they stopped the National 
Gallery Grant in aid for the next two years.” 


In justice to the Treasury it has not been alone 
in judging art by supposedly moral standards, for, 
turning to Mr. Rheims, we are given two illustra- 
tions of a much earlier date: 

In Florence, Savonarola created such an impression 
of fear that Lorenzo di Credi decided to destroy all 
those of his own pictures which in his opinion could be 
regarded as in any way satanic or erotic: and eight years 
after Michelangelo's death Gregory XII (sic) made up 
his mind to efface the frescoes in the Sistine chapel. 
He considered them so immoral that he had a recurrent 
nightmare in which he saw naked people bathing, who 
came to torment and persecute him. But, called to 
his Maker in time, his plan to obliterate the frescoes 
was never carried out. 


By no means the 
least interesting chap- 
ter in his book is the 
one which Mr. Rheims 
devotes to art and 
fashion. Houses, for 
example, have become 
smaller, and comfort 
is the prime consider- 
ation; weare far from 
the day when Louis 
XIV could forbid 
Madame de Maintenon 
to set up a screen to 
protect herself from 
the draught with the 
words, ‘‘No screen, 
it would break the 
symmetrical appear- 
ance.”’ Whether we 
are equally far from 
that when the English 
were described as “‘ ad- 
mirable dancers, noted 
pirates, shifty, and in- 
clined to theft,”’ is an- 
other matter: certainly 
Mr. Butler has seen to 
it that it is no longer 
the case that “in Lon- 
don each year more 
than 300 men are hanged.’”’ Yet, Mr. Rheims sees 
danger in some modern developments: 


Collectors, especially those who live in small con- 
temporary houses, do nothing except put up and take 
down new pictures if they want to be up to date. 
Faced with the organised uniformity of sales and 





18th-century works crossed the Atlantic even in 1915 
and 1916. He also calls attention to the differences 
in the moral climate, for except during a brief 
period in the spring of 1918 it never occurred to 
anyone in England that the war could be lost; nor 
was it imagined that victory would be followed by 
a less secure world with changes in the distribution 
of wealth: the market was therefore normal, but 
reduced in volume. In the Second World War the 
outlook was very different, for although capitula- 
tion to the enemy was not anticipated, most 
people expected from the beginning vast destruction, 
mass evacuation of the towns, and buyingand selling 
restricted to the bare necessaries of life. Logically, 
in these circumstances, there should have been plenty 
of buying as a hedge against inflation, particularly 
since so many dealers had come to England with 
experience of real inflation in Germany in the early 
twenties ; but capital was short, credit was shorter, 
and there was a feeling of guilt in buying objets d’art 
in the midst of so much destruction and suffering. 


Throughout both these volumes there runs the 
ever-recurring theme of the influence of fashion 
and its frequent changes. As Mr. Rheims well says, 
“ A trifle, a suggestion, a historic event or a good 
story are all grist for fashion.’’ The Belle Poule 
was sunk on June 1, 1778, and the most fantastic 
hair-styles in the shape of a ship were worn in 
Paris to commemorate the event. In the early 
years of last century the Pasha of Egypt presented 
Charles X with a giraffe, and on its walk from 
Marseilles to Paris it created such a sensation that 
for the next two years everything—plates, glasses, 
marquetry and pictures—were @ /a givafe. 


In the field of collecting it is the same, for it 
is the manias and not the methods that change. 
Shells, which held the field for 100 years, seem to 
have gone out of fashion, but there are many new 
crazes to take their place, and, for some obscure 
reason, collectors insist upon dignifying themselves 
with names of Greek derivation: for example, 
those whose speciality is cheese labels call them- 
selves tyrosemicophiles, while the collectors of 
cigar-bands like to be referred to as vitolphilists. 
Of course, there is nothing new in this, for Mr. 
Rheims refers us to the catalogue of the sale in 
1781 of the possessions of the Duke of Lorraine 
which recall the contents of a schoolboy’s pockets. 
What is possibly a new development is that all 
these odd objects are often collected in the hope that 
they will appreciate in value; some recent cases in 
thecourts would seem toestablish the fact that many 
so-called philatelists are speculators and not genuine 
collectors in the accepted sense of the term. 





“ THE BABYLONIAN MARRIAGE MARKET,” BY EDWIN LONG, R.A. (1829-1891). THIS WAS BOUGHT AT THE 1875 ROYAL ACADEMY 
FOR 7000 GUINEAS, AND IN 1882 ESTABLISHED AN AUCTION RECORD FOR A LIVING ENGLISH ARTIST BY FETCHING £6615. 
LONG’S NAME IS NOW FORGOTTEN. (Reproduced by courtesy of the Council of the Royal Holloway College.) 

The illustrations from the book “* The Economics of Taste” are reproduced by courtesy of the Publishers, Barrie and Rockliff. 


methods of distribution, there will soon be only one 
fashion prevalent over the whole world at a given time, 
and local deviations and traditions will have vanished. 
Away with all arts and crafts in the brave new world 
opening ahead of us! 


Mr. Reitlinger draws a sharp contrast between 
the two great wars of the present century in their 
effect upon prices in the sale-room. At no time in 
the First World War was Britain an island fortress, 
and until 1917 the United States remained a 
buyer’s market, for some very highly-priced English 


That these books should give rise to so many 
and so various reflections is a tribute to their 
excellence. 





* “ The Economics of Taste: The Rise and Fall of Picture 
Prices, 1760-1960.” By Gerald Reitlinger. Illustrated. 
(Barrie and Rockliff; 42s.) 


+ “ Art on the Market: Thirty-five Centuries of Collecting 
and Collectors from Midas to Paul Getty.” By Maurice 
Rheims. Translated from the French by David Pryce-Jones. 
Illustrated. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson; 36s.) 
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“PALAEOLITHIC” TRIBESMEN OF AUSTRALIA 
—WHO HAD NEVER MET THE WHITE MAN. 


A SHRUB STUFFED WITH SPINIFEX TO SERVE AS A WINDBREAK 
AGAINST THE BITTER EAST WINDS—AND ALSO ACTING AS A 
RACK FOR SPEARS AND FOOD. 


THE DESERT CAMP OF A SINGLE BINDIBU FAMILY, SHOWING, 
RIGHT AND LEFT, THE WINDBREAKS MADE OF TORN-UP 
TUSSOCKS OF SPINIFEX. 


RECORDED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN AUSTRALIA: SANDALS 
(NGALYIBI BALKA) BEING MADE FROM THE BARK OF A 
LEGUME (CROTALARIA CUNNINGHAMII) 


A CLUMP OF SPINIFEX (TRIODIA) GOUGED OUT OF THE 
GROUND BY THE HEELS OF THE BINDIBU MEN—FOR USE 
IN BUILDING A WINDBREAK 


A BINDIBU TRIBESMAN WITH HIS HUNTING COMPANION, THE 
TAWNY YELLOW DINGO—BOTH OF THEM INURED TO THE 


BITTER HARSH LIFE OF THE DESERT. 


SEEING THEIR FIRST WHITE MAN: A BINDIBU MAN AND WIFE AND FOUR-MONTH-OLD BABY— 
SURPRISINGLY FAT CONSIDERING ITS DESERT UPBRINGING. 


The remarkable photographs reproduced on this page and the three pages that 
follow were taken by Dr. Donald F. Thomson, of the University of Melbourne; 
and they were taken in the course of an expedition to the Great Sandy Desert 
on the borders of Western Australia and the Northern Territory, some 450-500 
miles west of Alice Springs, undertaken to study the Bindibu, a tribe of Abori- 
gines (only a very few of whom had ever seen any white man) and their harsh 
environment. The plan of the expedition was first to locate the Bindibu, 
establish friendly relationships with them, and to settle*among them for a 
period of study in an air-supplied base. All these objectives were successfully 
achieved-in an area which Dr. Thomson calls “‘ the loneliest and most isolated 
outpost of Australia.” In the following summary the quoted passages are 


A BINDIBU MAN PHOTOGRAPHED AT KIMAI ROCK-HOLE. “THE MEN WERE STRONGLY AND 
STURDILY BUILT, OFTEN DEEP-CHESTED, HEAVY AND POWERFUL IN THE SHOULDERS.” 


all taken from Dr. Thomson’s own account. The full results of his expedition 
will be published by the R. G. S., which supported Dr. Thomson’s 
work. His first encounter with their camp sites took place at Waimbir’ni: 
“‘ Looking down on this well from the top of a rocky hill, we might have been 
gazing on a site occupied by prehistoric man. Near the well were three or 
four evergreeri bushes, low-growing and stunted, each casting at least some 
shade. These trees were growing some distance apart, and under each a 
Bindibu family had camped or sat down to prepare food. Because the bushes 
were scattered, the individual fires were situated some distance from one 
another, not huddled close together as often occurs in the camps of the 
Aborigines. The ashes of the fires were old, but a big flat [Continued opposite. 
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STONE AGE MEN OF TO-DAY: THE BINDIBU OF THE GREAT SANDY DESERT. 


u-tege: 


« 


“NGABBA! NGABBA PALA!” 


(WATER, GOOD WATER): BINDIBU MEN BENDING DOWN TO DRINK THE WATERS OF THE CLAY PAN AT WIRRARIGULONG, AFTER A RAINSTORM 


“ 


— > 
Lent. - = —_ 


BINDIBU COUNTRY : DESERT TERRAIN IN CENTRAL WEST AUSTRALIA, WITH THE SPINIFEX BLEACHED WHITE AMONG THE MALLEE EUCALYPTS. 


Continued.| millstone—which had been used in the preparation of vegetable 
food—and with it a smaller top stone, told that the nomads would return 
in response to the call of some seasonal . . . harvest.” Among the food remains 
were the crushed bones of kangaroo and feral cat. Later the explorers reached 
Labbi-labbi rock-hole. ‘‘ It was surrounded on three sides by great boulders 
and was filled with rain water, deep and crystal clear . . . a fine example of a 
desert rock-hole—one of the most important forms in which water occurs in 
the desert. . . .. It was not possible to judge whether the rock-hole was really 
permanent or if it‘would dry out after a long stretch of the very hot weather. . . . 
Nor was it possible to téll whether (it) depended on rain water alone... or if it 
was fed. . . by springs seeping through fissures.inthe rocks.” Near Labbi-labbi 


was Hidden Basin—the Valley of the Great Snake—where, oddly enough in 
this harsh.desert, they were trapped for a while by a great rainstorm. Another 
deserted camp site was found; and then at Kimai well “ we met .. . the first 
of the Bindibu for whom we had been seeking . . . camped on a ridge.”’ This 
group “‘ comprised only fifteen or sixteen people, most of whom were women 
and children. For the Bindibu, like other Aborigines, are polygamous, and a 
man marries all those women available to him who stand in the correct relation- 
ship within his kinship horizon.”” Concerning the camp: “‘ in the lee of each 
breakwind the earth was scooped out at right-engiee to the shelter in the 
form of one or more grave-like depressions, a few inches below ground level, 
each just wide enough to take the body of one member of [Continued overleaf. 
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FOOD AND RAW MATERIALS 
OF THE BINDIBU TRIBE. 


BINDIBU GATHERING THE SWEET BLACK FRUIT OF CARISSA 
LANCEOLATA, A SHRUB WHICH GROWS ON THE FRINGE 
OF DRY WATER-COURSES AROUND HIDDEN BASIN. 


REGENERATION OF SHRUBS IN THE GREAT SANDY DESERT. EVEN AFTER THE BRANCHES ARE 
KILLED BY FIRE OR HEAT, NEW GROWTH COMES FROM BELOW GROUND. 


A “GHOST GUM” (EUCALYPTUS PAPUANA) WHICH, AFTER VIOLENT WINDS HAVE ERODED 
THE SURFACE SOIL, HAS DEVELOPED BARK ON ITS EXPOSED ROOTS. 


Continued.) the family. Fires were maintained on the ridges between each of 
these depressions and in this way the Bindibu found shelter from the keen 
winds that swept the desert at ground level.” ‘In physical appearance, and 
particularly in stature, the Bindibu differed little from the Aborigines of other 
parts of the Continent. They were of the same build and stature and certainly 
not the small gnome-like people one was often led to expect. . . . The men 
were strongly and sturdily built, often deep-chested, heavy an¢ powerful in 
the shoulders. Some of the young men were beautiful specimens and might 
have served as models for Grecian statues.... The long, narrow head and 


NATIVE TOBACCO, NICOTIANA INGULBA, WHICH IS GATHERED 
BY THE BINDIBU TO PREPARE A NARCOTIC CHEWING QUID 
OF WHICH THEY ARE VERY FOND. : 


A YOUNG BINDIBU HUNTER WITH BARK STRIPPED FROM 


AN ACACIA. THIS WILL BE USED FOR MAKING ROPE AND 
OTHER FIBROUS PRODUCTS. 


IN BINDIBU COUNTRY, NORTH-WEST OF LAKE MACKAY. IN THE FOREGROUND A STILL 
SURVIVING GREVILLEA, WITH ACACIAS IN THE BACKGROUND. 


THE DWARF ACACIA (A. MONTICOLA), WHOSE EXTREMELY HARD WOOD PROVIDES HOOKS 
FOR THE BINDIBU SPEAR-THROWERS. NOTE THE SHAGGY PROTECTIVE BARK. 


the receding forehead . . . were stressed and the deep-set eyes were also typical. 


But the supra-orbital ridges . . . were not as heavily developed as in many 
other Aborigines... . The Bindibu we met at Kimai showed no fear of us 
at all, and even the children, who, among Aborigines, tend to be shy, came and 
stood, or squatted, at our camp fires, and watched everything we did with 
frank curiosity... . Often they would break out in peals of laughter which 
I suspected of being ribald.” This group sang a good deal and Dr. Thomson 
was able to record their coroboree with a tape-recorder. “‘ The people were 
still living in the desert and . . . had retained the pattern [Continued opposite. 
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FROM TRUFFLES TO SKINKS: THE BINDIBU AND SOME OF THEIR FOODS. 


“THE BINDIBU OF THE GREAT SANDY DESERT,” WRITES DR 
THOMSON, “REAR THE FATTEST BABIES IN THE WORLD.’ 


Mae 
Pee 


THESE BINDIBU HUNTERS ARE ROASTING IN HOT ASH THE BODIES OF SEVERAL LIZARDS 


(AMPHIBOLURUS MACULATUS) WHICH THEY HAD DUG OUT OF THE SAND. 


A STOUTLY-BUILT SKINK LIZARD OF THE GENUS EGERNIA, MUCH RELISHED BY THE BINDIBU 
AS FOOD AND DUG OUT OF THE SAND IN WHICH IT HIDES. 


Continued.) of culture of their Stone Age ancestors unmodified by any contact 
with Europeans.... I aimed not only to study desert ecology as a back- 
ground of Bindibu culture, but to learn how they were able to rear just about 
the fattest and healthiest babies in the world.” As a result of these studies, 
Dr. Thomson learnt how in spite of their harsh environment in which most 
peoples would perish, the Bindibu, in spite of having less resources than Stone 
Age man of prehistoric times and living in a much less generous terrain, had, 
nevertheless, successfully adapted themselves, employing the spinifex tussocks 


A BINDIBU FAMILY WITH ONE OF THEIR HARD-WON FOODS—THE FRUIT OF THE SHRUB CARISSA LANCEOLATA, 
WHICH IS SWEET AND BLACK AND EATEN RAW. HERE IS ABOUT TWO HOURS’ 


HARVEST. 


TRUFFLES IN THE GREAT SANDY DESERT: TUBERALES OF THE GENUS ELDERIA, DUG OUT 
OF THE SAND WITH SPEAR-THROWERS. SURFACE CRACKS REVEALED THEIR LOCATION. 


NEAR THE LABBI-LABBI ROCK-HOLE : A FAMILY SLEEPING-PLACE, WITH WINDBREAK BUILT 
ROUND A DOUBLE HOLLOW FOR A BINDIBU MAN AND WIFE. 


to make windbreaks and the hard woods of the acacias and eucalypts to 
make their simple tools and their barks to make ropes; how they harvest 
berries; and hunt down lizards and birds; and how they use the leaves of 
Nicotiana ingulba to make a quid of chewing tobacco with pleasantly narcotic 
effects; and how they make stone scrapers and adzes. They excel in the art of 
tracking; and they have a wonderful knowledge of any sources of water. 
Despite general belief to the contrary, they were kind to the old and apparently 
useless members of the community and cared for them, seemingly, to the end. 
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A TEN-PIN BOWLING DOLPHIN: “FLIPPY” OF THE MIAMI SEAQUARIUM. 


“FLIPPY,” THE DOLPHIN, COMING UP IN THE WATER TO AIM HIS BALL IN HIS EXPERT DEMONSTRATION OF AMERICAN TEN-PIN BOWLING. 


THE BALL SEEN LEAVING “FLIPPY’S” MOUTH: A STRIKING ACTION STUDY OF THIS PARAGON OF “ FLIPPY ” COMING TO THE EDGE OF THE POOL TO ADMIRE THE DEVASTATION HE HAS WREAKED. 
THE DOLPHIN ATHLETIC WORLD. CHEE TWO ASS LAPT EAS LEE ED SEE Tee. 


American ten-pin bowling has now become nearly as popular in this country 
as in the land of its origin but England cannot yet boast that her dolphins have 
taken to the game as has this remarkable creature, “‘ Flippy,”’ at the Miami 
Seaquarium. The proof of his skill after only four months’ training can be 
seen in the last picture on this page in which only two pins are left upright 
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ONE OF THE WORLD’S FEW BOWLING DOLPHINS, “ FLIPPY” BEING CONGRATULATED AT THE MIAMI SEAQUARIUM. 


“ Flippy,” the dolphin, which is seen here and on the facing page, is one of the 
wonders of the Miami Seaquarium ; his chief claim to glory is that he can bowl. 
Here Mrs. Betty Nieman, champion woman bowler for Brunswick Corp. and 
Mr. Adolf Frohn, the Director of Animal training at the Seaquarium, are 
congratulating “ Flippy "’ on a recent performance for their benefit. Mr. 


Frohn is believed to be the first man in the world who has successfully trained 
dolphins to perform and he taught “ Flippy”’ to bowl in four months. 
“ Flippy ” now does his bowling act four times a day at the end of each full 
show in the Sea Show Arena to the accompaniment of great applause. In the 
States “‘ Flippy”” is called a porpoise, but is a dolphin in European usage. 
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A RADIANT PRINCESS MARGARET RETURNS HOME WITH HER CHILD. 
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PRINCESS MARGARET ADMIRED 


HOUSE. 


ENCOURAGING A SMILE FROM A FAMOUS BABY : 
AND LORD SNOWDON LEAVE CLARENCE 


PROUD PARENTS WITH A ROYAL CHILD: THE BABY, DAVID ALBERT CHARLES, VISCOUNT LINLEY, SLEEPS QUIETLY 


IN HIS MOTHER'S ARMS. HE WAS BORN ON NOVEMBER 3. 


BY 


HIS MOTHER, FATHER AND GRANDMOTHER: VISCOUNT LINLEY LEAVES CLARENCE HOUSE 
WHERE HE WAS BORN. THE QUEEN MOTHER WATCHES HIM LEAVE. 


WITH HER BABY IN HER ARMS: HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS MARGARET 
SMILES HAPPILY AT THE WORLD. 
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ENTERED BY HIS FATHER IN THE REGISTER OF THE NORTH-EAST DISTRICT OF WESTMINSTER; DAVID ALBERT CHARLES, VISCOUNT LINLEY, SON OF PRINCESS MARGARET. 


Princess Margaret took her infant, Viscount Linley, home to Kensington 
Palace on November 30. She had been at Clarence House, the official residence 
of Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, since November 2, the eve of the 
baby’s birth. The Earl of Snowdon entered the child, David Albert Charles, 
Viscount Linley, in the register on November 29. The photographs show 


| 
| 
| 


the Princess and Lord Snowdon radiantly happy and proud as they show their 
son to the public for the first time. Viscount Linley is the fifth in line for the 
throne. At Kensington Palace the baby’s nannie, Miss Verona Sumner, was 
waiting to receive the baby. In the nursery the basketwork cot made by blind 
Dublin craftsmen awaited the arrival of the child. 
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THE BAREFOOT PRINCESS: THE TRUSTEE OF RANGOON’S SHWE DAGON PAGODA, U BA GYAN (RIGHT), EXPLAINING TO PRINCESS 


ALEXANDRA CERTAIN FEATURES OF THIS NOBLE BURMESE TEMPLE. 


On November 28 Princess Alexandra enjoyed one of the most impressive 
sights of her nine-day visit to Burma, when she spent an hour at what is 
among the most venerable places of worship in the Far East, the Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda in Rangoon. This sumptuous building consists of a series of tiers 
covered in pure gold and rising from a hill 168 ft. above the city to a total 
height of 368 ft.—12} ft. higher than St. Paul’s Cathedral. The pagoda itself 
is solid, and raised over a relic chamber. It is, in fact, the only pagoda known 
to Buddhists which is credited with containing actual relics--of Gautama, and 


EVERY VISITOR THERE MUST GO BAREFOOT. 


of the three Buddhas who preceded him. For this reason it attracts an enor- 
mous number of pilgrims. It is reputed to contain no fewer than 25 tons of 
gold and 100 of silver, and once in every generation this gold is renewed by 
public subscription. Buddhists claim that the Shwe Dagon Pagoda was first put 
up in 588 B.C., and from originally being no more than about 27 ft. high, it 
has been built up to its present height. Since 1564, however, it has remained 
unaltered. The Princess made a donation of £380 towards its upkeep. On 
the same day she lunched with the Burmese Prime Minister, U Nu. 


















| gardening, as 
in any of the arts, 
fine or applied, one 
is for ever correct- 
ing oneself; I have 
been glancing back 
over what I have 
written on this page 
in the past two years 
and it occurs to me 
to make good a few omissions and modify a few 
statements from time to time. November/Decem- 
ber is the time to do this because then the garden 
allows one a moment to breathe. Not that it is 
asleep: we have some roses in flower, the “ Mrs. 
Popple ’’ fuchsias look as fresh and blooming as 
they did in July, Japanese anemones and schizo- 
stylis are still flowering, so is that almost perpetual 
flowering ceanothus ‘Gloire de Versailles,” the 
winter-flowering shrubs are still too young here 
to be making a show, but the zantedeschia species 
are all thrusting their furled spikes up through the 
soil, for it is late spring in their own hemisphere. 
But the clearing-up, the digging and the autumn 
planting are all finished, the vineyard is not yet 
ready for winter attentions, and the worst of the 
sweeping, raking and stack- 
ing of autumn leaves has 
been done 











The subject of autumn- 
leaf composting is as good 
a one as any to start with, 
for I have revised my 
opinion that they can be 
used “‘ raw ’’ asa mulch for 
shrubs, especially ericace- 
ous shrubs. It is true that 
so used they do rot down 
to make fine topsoil and 
that meanwhile they sup- 
press weeds. But there 
seems to be increasing 
evidence that they are a 
source of fungus disease. 
Consequently it is better to 
compost them before use. 
There is another reason to 
do it that way: the wide- 
spread belief that leaf- 
mould is invariably acid in 
its reaction and is, there- 
fore, particularly good as a 
mulch for rhododendrons, 
ericas, callunas, eucry- 
phias, pieris and shrubs of 
that class, is wrong. The 
pH of natural leaf-mould 
here is 6.8, which is on 
the acid side of neutral but 
not acid enough by a long 
chalk. As far as I can 
tell from enquiring about 
among gardeners who go 
to the trouble of soil 
analysis, the pH of any 
leaf-mould is about the same as the pH of the soil 
the trees are growing in. To get a leaf-mould more 
acid than that soil, all you have to do is to compost 
the leaves with sulphate of ammonia. You put 
down 9-in. layers of leaves trodden as firm as you 
can get them, sprinkle the surface with sulphate 
of ammonia at about 2 ozs. to the square yard, 
add a few shovelfuls of scattered soil, and then 
another layer of leaves. The end-product, ready 
in a year if you never turn the heap, in five months 
if you turn it at least twice, will be an acid mulch 
and it will be safe to use 


Another question I raised, connected with this 
one, was, which, if any, rhododendrons will 
tolerate lime ? I have since met and talked to a 
very enthusiastic and clever shrub and tree 
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ERRATA. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


gardener with a big garden on limestone in 
Gloucestershire. In his garden three species of 
rhododendron are flourishing in soil which kills 
R. ponticum, although that species is said to be 
less intolerant of alkalinity than others. These are 
R. ferrugineum, R. hirsutum and R. odora. I cannot 
find the latter in my books; the name may be a 
synonym. I would not, even on this evidence, 
advise any gardener on chalk to go ahead and plant. 
But here are some more amendments to past 
statements: since rhododendrons are surface- 
rooting, provided you can make the top-soil acid 
they may do well even where the subsoil is limey 
provided the top-soil does not become impregnated 
with lime: that is a matter of sharp drainage 
As to acidifying the top-soil, it can be done by 
raking in 3 ozs. of sulphur per square yard before 
planting, and thereafter 1 oz. every year. 


I wrote of that magnificent shrub or tree, 
embothrium, as being one of those semi-tender 
plants which can only safely be planted in the 





MUCH AS 2} FT. LONG. (Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 
south near the sea or in the warm south-west and 
extreme west. Well, it seems this is not quite true 
The embothrium E. coccineum, which is an ever- 
green, is not hardy excepting in those conditions. 
But the more or less deciduous E. lanceolatum, the 
better of the two species in any case, is flourishing 
splendidly at Harlow Car, the gardens of the 
Northern Hortiultural Society, not far from Harro- 
gate; clearly, it is hardy and can safely be planted 
in the north. Now this is very good news indeed, 
for the tree is perhaps the most spectacular one 
can grow. The Yorkshire climate in which it is 
now doing well kills Pittosporum tenuifolium. 


Writing of the hardy North American orchids 
which have proved so interesting in this garden, it 
never occurred to me to think of the Indian 
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pleiones as hardy 
enough to be grown 
out of doors. Well, 
it seems that some 
of them are. They 
are usually grown 
in a cold house, but 
if they can be given 
a cool, north-facing 
site in the rock gar- 
den or a special border, they will come through the 
winter even if the temperature falls into the low 
twenties, on one condition: that they can be 
covered against winter rain, for it is cold plus wet, 
not merely cold, which they cannot stand. It is 
quite easy to place a tilted sheet of glass over your 
pleiones from November until March. The species 
with which to try this are P. formosana (formerly 
P. pricei) with flowers of orchid purple, pink or 
white, the so-called crocus-orchid; P. pricet 
(formerly P. formosana), flowers reddish-purple; 
and P. yunnanensis which has purple flowers with 
a darker lip. 











I wrote of the desirability of growing some of 
the single HT roses, as well as the superb doubles, 
but I said little about 
varieties. I have been go- 
ing in to this, for I have 
just been planting a bed of 
single flowered HT roses 
myself. The very best, 
and one which should sur- 
vive on merit even if all 
other singles disappeared 
from cultivation, is ‘‘ Ellen 
Wilmot.” The colour of 
the petals is ivory, but this 
shades to lemon yellow at 
the base and to a very 
subtle pink at the edges 
The golden anthers and 
red stamens are one of its 
beauties and the flowers 
are fragrant “ White 
Wings” has large flowers 
in trusses; they are silvery 
in surface texture, with 
amethyst centres and 
gold-tipped stamens, but 
they have no fragrance 
There is a red form of this 
called “Red Wings.”’ 
“ Ellen Wilmot "’ used to 
be universally obtainable, 
but is now hard to find, 
so if any reader wants it 
let him send me a note 
enclosing a stamped and 
addressed postcard and | 
will tell him where to 
get it. 


IN LEAF, THE MOST SPLENDID AND REMARKABLE OF RHODODENDRONS: R.SINOGRANDE. THE FLOWER-TRUSSES, CREAMY- 
WHITE TO SOFT YELLOW, WITH RED PATCHES, ARE ABOUT 9 INS. ACROSS; AND IN THE SOUTH-WEST THE LEAVES MAY BE AS 


When recommending 
syringa (lilac) varieties I 
failed to mention one of 
the best of the double-flowered ones with enormous 
panicles of flowers: ‘‘Mme Buchner.”’ This is 
described as having carmine buds opening to 
pale rosy-lilac, but the contrast between the 
colour of the outside of the flowers, and that 
of the inside, is so striking that they look as if 
they were bicolour flowers. 


On the subject of Rhododendron sinogrande for 
those with the sort of woodland garden in which 
this noble plant can be grown, I failed to mention 
that there are two forms: the one from lower 
altitudes is tender; the form collected from higher 
altitudes, above 14,000 ft. in fact, is much the 
safer one to plant, for it is relatively hardy. Good 
nurseries make this distinction, so that it is not 
difficult to get the right form. 
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(Left.) 

“LES TROIS MEULES: 
RIEC SUR’ BELON,” 
1908, BY H. MORET (1856- 
1913): A PICTURE 
WHICH COULD EASILY 
BE TAKEN FOR A 
GAUGUIN. IN FACT, 
MORET JOINED PAUL 
GAUGUIN’S SCHOOL AT 
PONT AVEN, AND WAS 
OBVIOUSLY DEEPLY 
INFLUENCED BY HIM. 

(Oil on canvas: 


22 by 14} ins.) 


(Right.) 
“COTE DE BRET- 
AGNE,” PAINTED IN 1870 
BY E. BOUDIN (1824 
1808): THE FINEST OF 
FIVE PICTURES BY 
BOUDIN IN THE EXHIBI- 
TION. THE OTHERS ARE 
ALSO SEASCAPES AND 
SHIPPING SCENES. THE 
EXHIBITION CLOSES ON 

DECEMBER 14. 

(Oil on canvas: 


18; by 26 ins.) 


“ PLACE DU TERTRE,” BY M. UTRILLO (1883-1965): PAINTED IN 1910, IN HIS SO-CALLED 
“WHITE PERIOD.” (Oil on canvas: 21} by 25 ins.) 


“ LA MAISON DANS LES CHAMPS,” BY C. PISSARRO (1830-1903): ONE OF THE BEST PICTURES 
IN THE EXHIBITION. (Oil on canvas: 16 by 20 ins.) 


The 16th “ Recent Acquisitions ”’ Exhibition at Arthur Tooth and Sons, 
31 Bruton Street, W.1, contains only Pissarro and Degas among the great 
names of French Impressionism, yet manages to present an excellent survey 
of French art from the middle of the last century up to sofne of the current 
trends. Among the pre-Impressionist works are five harbour and sea-scenes 
by Boudin,-a-fine Courbet, a small Corot of about 1850, a Théodore Rousseau 
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FRENCH LANDSCAPES OF THE 19TH AND 20TH CENTURY : 
THE “ RECENT ACQUISITIONS” EXHIBITION AT TOOTH’S. 


“ LE TORRENT,” BY G. COURBET (1819-1877): A FINE REALIST LANDSCAPE, PAINTED ABOUT 1865. 


(Oil on canvas: 22} by 28 ins.) 


“CHEMIN SOUS LES ARBRES,” BY A. GUILLAUMIN (1841-1927), WHO WAS ONE OF THE 
BEST OF THE MINOR IMPRESSIONISTS. (Oil on canvas: 21} by 25} ins.) 


landscape (patterns of sunshine and shadow over fields), and a Lépine Paris 
scene. In the Impressionist and post-Impressionist period, there are two 
canvases by Guillaumin, and also a Luce anda Cross. 20th-century works 
include three by Segonzac—one an outstanding still-life of 1958. The two 
Vuillards were both painted about 1930, and the Braque—a still-life—is a 
late work of 1957. The exhibition closes on December 14. 
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y HETHER or no the newly-formed Victorian 

Society can inspire much enthusiasm, there 
is no question as to the fascination—sometimes I 
suppose an unholy fascination—which the exhibi- 
tion at Agnew’s (held in aid of the Society) exercises 
upon anyone who cares to enter. Here are 138 
paintings illustrating the art of the years 1837 
to 1887 in England, nearly all of them painted for 
small rooms, and very likely representing the 
average taste of those years better than large 
gallery compositions. 


Painters who could mirror public taste were 
doubly fortunate; they not only sold their paint- 


“THE DISSOLUTE UNDERGRADUATE,” BY REBECCA SOLOMON (fl. 1852-1960): 
A PAIR TO THE OTHER PAINTING ILLUSTRATED HERE. gic indulgence, and 
(Oil on canvas: 24 by 164 ins.) (Lent anonymously.) 


ings, but they derived substantial incomes from 
the sale of engravings afterwards. And how well 
feather-bedded many of them were, with enterpris- 
ing dealers like Sir William Agnew buying their 
performances outright on Varnishing Day at the 
Academy, and placing his staff in each room at 
the Private View to resell to an eager public ! They 
never had it so cosy. And how difficult it is to 
view these pictures dispassionately; the gap 
between us and those comfortable people of a 
century ago is obviously so great. They seem so 
impeccably, so immaculately, correct—as correct 
and as impeccable as their sedate handling of 
paint. In fact of course, they were as prone to 
backsliding as the rest of us. The public demanded 
a story, if possible, and welcomed a moral. 


On the whole, in the latter category, my 
favourites are the two paintings illustrated—very 
ladylike and high tone, and by a woman, Rebecca 
Solomon, who exhibited between 1852 and 1869. 
The Dissolute Undergraduate, you will notice, 
smokes a cigar, has a half-empty glass on the 
table, books on the floor, is reading Bell’s “‘ Life 
in London”’ the sporting magazine of the period, 
and is smiling as a flower-girl holds out a bunch 
of flowers to him through the window. The 
Virtuous Undergraduate—smooth-faced as against 
the other’s Dundreary whiskers—holds his books 


A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 








TWO BOND STREET EXHIBITIONS. 


as he gazes soulfully into the eyes of the nice 
young woman in the flowered dress whose eyes 
are cast demurely down, as she holds a woolly 
dog on a leash. One can point to many other 
pictures which are also highly moral, the best 
known of them, I suppose, Holman Hunt's 
“* Awakening Conscience,” exhibited at the Royal 
Academy of 1854, in which a young woman, the 
mistress of a very obvious bad man, rises from 
the piano, horror on her face, for the music has 
suddenly reminded her of her innocent childhood 
—‘‘ the woman recalling the memory of her home 
and breaking away from her gilded cage, while her 
shallow companion still sings on ignorantly intensi- 
fying her repentant purpose.”’ It was typical of 
Hunt that, just as he went to the shores of the 
Dead Sea to paint ‘‘ The Scapegoat,”’ so he studied 
the furnishings of what the catalogue genteelly calls 
a maison damnée, to provide a suitable background 


But, however 
broadly we may smile 
at these and similar 
simplicities, we also 
smile affectionately ; 
and then having ab- 
sorbed the message, 
such as it is, and 
smiled again, we sud- 
denly realise what 
good, if unenterpris- 
ing, painters all these 
people were—I mean, 
honest craftsmen who 
had learnt to draw 
and would not dream 
of trying to bam- 
boozle us by merely 
throwing paint on a 
canvas. Where they 
fail is in their extra- 
ordinary tameness— 
on and on ad infini- 
tum, with little care- 
fully composed 
domesticities, as it 
were minor 17th- 
century Dutchmen 
watered down, and 
somehow hugging 
themselves with self- 
satisfaction; more- 
over insular to a 
degree and obviously 
wholly unaware of, 
and totally unin- 
terested in, what was 
happening across the 
Channel. In spite of 
all this, or perhaps 
because of it, we look 
at them with nostal- 


continue to be en- 

chanted by little 
thoughts expressed by little men with 
mannerisms. 


little 


Nothing could be more delicious than the 
“ Violet’s Message,’’ by Millais, signed and dated 
1854, which was discarded by the Lady Lever Art 
Gallery, at Port Sunlight, and sold at Christie’s 
and has now been lent to this show by Sir Colin 
Anderson. Exactly the painting, by the way, 
which demands to be cherished in a private house 
and not exposed to every eye in a public gallery 
—small, neat, tender, not much more than an 
enlarged miniature, and Millais at his best before 
he became famous and slipshod. And how charm- 
ing the back view of a young woman in a land- 
scape with bowed head by Parris, almost a 
Watteau figure but for the dress, and made 
palatable for her public by the title ‘‘ The Love 
Letter’; people just had to be given a title of 
that sort. Among straightforward portraits there 
is a lively sketch by Sir Francis Grant of Charles 
Trelawny, presumably a sketch for a big full- 
length mounted figure—a Victorian echo of Van 
Dyck’s grand manner; and Leslie’s well-known 
painting of the Library at Holland House—a group 
of the third Lord Holland, his wife Elizabeth Vassall ; 
between them Dr. John Allen, and their librarian, 
William Doggett, on the right. A good honest 
painting and an important historical document. 


Another group is as bad a picture as ever was 
painted—indeed drearily amateurish—but of ex- 
ceptional literary interest: Samuel Butler's picture 
‘ Family Prayers,” illustrating the main theme of 
“ The Way of All Flesh,” the cruelty and hypocrisy 
of family life in the Pontifex family. As to Frith, 
I marvel every time I see anything by him. Here 
we have a sketch for ‘“‘ Derby Day” and a gem 
of a picture: “‘ The Artist and His Model,” a 
little panel wherein Frith sits at his easel and 
the model, very demure in hat and coat, stands 
beside it 


Across the road at Colnaghi’s is the annual 
exhibition of paintings by Edward Seago, who 
will not be pained to read that for these days he 
is something of a phenomenon—a painter who 
will have no truck with “ isms’”’ or groups, is not to 
be tempted by abstracfion, which I guess he 





“THE VIRTUOUS UNDERGRADUATE,” ALSO BY REBECCA SOLOMON. THE EXHI- 
BITION CLOSES DEC. 16. 
ARE ON THE FACING PAGE. (Oil on canvas: 24 by 164 ins.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF EDWARD SEAGO’S EXHIBITION 
(Lent anonymously.) 


considers not a temporary discipline but a disas- 
trous and uncommonly boring cul-de-sac and who 
pursues his chosen path—a path first pointed out 
to him by Constable and Boudin—with devotion 
and (an unforgivable offence in the eyes of some) 
with considerable worldly success. In the past his 
critics have occasionally remarked a certain 
monotony in his work and have jumped to the 
conclusion that so industrious and fast-working a 
painter was merely cashing in upon a formula. 
It may be that change came slowly and was not 
readily detectable year by year; it is obvious 
enough now, if the water-colours to be seen at 
Colnaghi’s are studied with attention and if one 
can keep in one’s mind’s eye comparable drawings 
of ten or twenty years ago. 


It is true, he works very fast; I don’t believe 
he could be slow. The present series is balanced 
agreeably between the flat lands of Norfolk, the 
harbour and streets of Dieppe, the magic of 
Venice and a few flower paintings. There is a 
bolder use of colour than was customary ten years 
ago, subtle greens and blues and yellows to 
provide accent, particularly expressive in some 
of the Venice and Dieppe views. Trees are liable to 
be mere smudges—I have a prejudice in favour 
of seeing them articulated but I daresay that is 
harking back to Victorianism. 
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“LE GRAND REFUSE"’: THEODORE ROUSSEAU. NEW WATER-COLOURS BY SEAGO. 


O* the facing page Frank Davis writes about two Bond Street 
exhibitions, including the’ current exhibition devoted to 
recent water-colours by Edward Seago, at P. & D. Colnaghi, 
14 Old Bond St., W.1. In fact, all but two of these fifty-four 
water-colours were sold on the opening day, and the remaining 
two went on the second day. This makes Seago one of the most 
successful artists in England, for his oil paintings, which in 
recent years have alternated year by year at Colnaghi’s with 
his water-colours, are equally successful. The prices of the 
water-colours, it should be added, are extremely reasonable. 
The exhibition remains open until December 15. 
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“ MARAIS DE LA SOUTERRAINE,” BY THEODORE ROUSSEAU (1812-1867): A SKETCH OF ABOUT 1842. 
(Oil on paper on canvas: 8} by 11} ins.) (Lent by John Tillotson, Esq.) 



















“THE FLOODED MARSH, NORFOLK,” BY EDWARD SEAGO, WHOSE RECENT 
WATER-COLOURS ARE NOW ON VIEW AT MESSRS. P. AND D. COLNAGHI. 









“IN THE BORGHESE GARDENS, ROME”: SHOWING THE ARTIST'S SKILL IN 
DEPICTING THE MOVEMENT OF FALLING WATER. 





“ PAYSAGE,” A SIGNED PAINTING FROM THE PERIOD 1842-1844, ON VIEW AT THE HAZLITT GALLERY 
EXHIBITION. (Oil on canvas: 11 by 16 ins.) (Lent by lan Askew, Esq.) 
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“ PARIS; VUE PRISE DE CHAILLOT”: A SKETCH PAINTED BY ROUSSEAU WHEN THE ARTIST WAS 
ABOUT FIFTEEN. (Oil on canvas: 11} by 17} ins.) THE EXHIBITION CLOSES ON DECEMBER 12. 





HE autumn exhibition at the Hazlitt Gallery, 4 Ryder Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, 
T is devoted to the works of Théodore Rousseau. Most of the pictures are on loan, 
; and in choosing the selection the gallery has placed the strongest emphasis on the 
; earlier works, which are the most spontaneous and the most appealing to modern 
tastes. Rousseau’s career was not a particularly happy one. He began as a revo- 
lutionary, striking out against the tradition of academic classicism which prevailed 
in France; and the admiration he then felt for Constable and Bonington shows 
through in his work. Then followed a period of disappointment ; between 1836 and 
1849 the Salon Jury constantly refused his work—earning him the title of “ Le 
Grand Refusé.”” | And then in later years he was beset by a fussiness which clouded “THE STEPS OF THE SALUTE, VENICE.” THE CITY OF VENICE IS ONE OF THE 
the earlier lyricism and made him over-fascinated by detail. MOST FREQUENT SUBJECTS TO APPEAR IN EDWARD SEAGO’S WORK. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 























































































AS ROSS the road from here is a stream, and 

4 beyond that a meadow where cows graze. 
A few weeks ago the banks of the stream were 
cleared of the vegetation that had grown up 
during the past years, and this was burnt in a 
heap in the field. As a consequence, I was at last 
able to see and to observe a piece of animal be- 
haviour that had long been known to me from 
hearsay and from casual observation. People had 
told me how, when hedge-trimmings are burnt in 
a field, it is not unusual for the cows not only to 
draw round the fire but to put their nostrils in 
the smoke and, later, when the flames have died 
down, to straddle the hot ashes, as if making the 
most use of the warmth from the embers. I had 
also seen this from a train 
or car, under circum- 
stances that did not 
permit me to stop and 
watch. 

When my attention 
was first drawn to this 
affair, three cows were 
ranged around the fire, 
warming their flanks, but 
a fourth had its head 
over the fire, its nostrils 
directed into a small 
pillar of smoke, and the 
appearance was of a beast 
enjoying the experience. 
It reminded me of a 
photograph I saw some 
years ago of a camel, one 
of a train of 200, which, 
of an evening, when the 
drivers had settled around 
their hubble-bubble, 
would draw near, hold its 
head over one of the 
drivers squatted on the 
ground, and inhale the to- 
bacco smoke. The camel’s 
face bore an expression 
of pure bliss. Apparently, 
this particular camel 
habitually came over to 
flavour the smoke. 

My interest in this 
stems from the time 
when I was actively 
studying the behaviour 
of one of our rooks in 
the presence of fire and smoke. The rook 
was “ Niger,”’ the one that has become 
more or less famous as a modern phoenix. 
As a result of writing about him I have 
received numerous letters telling of per- 
sonal observations of birds and mammals 
similarly addicted. All these observations 
point in one direction: that in all species 
of land vertebrates there are found indi- 
viduals which show an addiction to fire, 
smoke or hot ashes, or all three. 

An addiction in this context can be 
best illustrated by the behaviour of 
our dog “ Jason.”” Most dogs, probably 
all, enjoy the warmth of a fire. Some 
I have been told about enjoy rolling 
on hot ashes or on actual flame. The 
fact that in so rolling they put the 
flame out is neither here nor there. They 
are attracted by the flame and they 
seek to bring it in contact with the 
body in the only way known to a dog, 
by rolling on it. “ Jason” is one of 
those dogs that will lose no opportunity 
to draw so close to a fire as to be 
thoroughly uncomfortable, yet as often 
as he is dragged away from it he will go 
back to it. 

Dogs are not normally in need of such 
warmth. They can stand up to cold as well 
as most animals, yet they alwaysenjoy warmth. Cats 
are the same. “ Jason’s”’ addiction is seen more 
especially in the following incident. On one of the 
few swelteringly hot days last summer I had to burn 
a heap of boughsand vegetable rubbish in the garden. 
When the fire was a heap of red, glowing wood, 
the heat from it was such that I could not com- 
fortably approach nearer than 4 ft., but “ Jason,” 
who had already shown signs of feeling the heat 

from the sun, came up to the fire and lay on the 
ground, with his head on his outstretched paws, 
within 2 ft. of it. He was obviously most uncomfort- 


able yet persisted in going back to this position. 
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FIRE-WORSHIP. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


What I mean by an addiction is the habitual per- 
formance, almost amounting to a mania, of an 
action which is both irrational and not necessary 
to an individual’s welfare. That aptly describes 
** Jason’s ’’ behaviour in the presence of heat and 
also the action of the cows I watched. As the 
woodmen brought fresh bundles of branches to the 
fire they had to drive the cows, normally so timid, 
away to put them on the fire. The one particular 
cow persisted in inhaling the smoke, another 





THE FARMER ADDS MORE HEDGE-TRIMMINGS TO THE FIRE, AND THE COWS, USUALLY TIMID, IMMEDIATELY BEGIN TO TAKE 
AN INTEREST. AT TIMES THEY HAD TO BE DRIVEN AWAY BEFORE THE FARMER COULD GET WEAR THE FIRE. 





COWS IN THE SMOKE: ONE SEEMS TO BE INHALING, WHILE A SECOND COW IS MAKING 
A FEAST OF THE HOT, CHARRED BRANCHES. DR. BURTON DISCUSSES ON THIS PAGE 
THE FASCINATION WHICH HEAT AND FIRE HAVE FOR SOME ANIMALS. 


Photographs by Jane Burton. 


persisted in picking up the charred hot branches 
and eating them. 

It has long been my conviction that the human 
race learned the use of fire not by reasoning 
things out but because some individuals had the 
same addiction to fire we find so widespread in 
the upper levels of the animal kingdom. Primitive 
man probably came across fire caused by natural 
agencies, by lightning or some such, enjoyed its 
warmth, perhaps inhaled the smoke, even chewed 
charred sticks or the carcase of some small animal 
that had perished in the flames. Then came the 
idea to preserve the fire and carry it around with 

















him. In doing so, he would have taken the first 
step that led to the massive use of fire in cooking, 
warming and commercial enterprises that we enjoy 
to-day. 

On several occasions I have written on this 
page of bird-anting. Typically, this behaviour is 
performed with ants. A bird takes an ant in the 
beak, goes into a curious posture, with one or 
both wings spread, and passes the beak rapidly 
up and down under one of the wings. This has 
long been an ornithological puzzle and many have 
attempted to account for this behaviour. The 
importance of my observations on “ Niger,” the 
rook, lies in the fact that he has never anted with 
ants but will behave like a maniac with fire or 
smoke and, most impor- 
tant of all, does so exactly 
as other birds behave 
with ants. Therefore, we 
are fully justified in 
saying that “ Niger” 
ants with fire and smoke. 

Most investigators of 
this problem of anting 
have concentrated on 
trying to find out what 
it is about the ant that 
makes it so attractive to 
the birds. Some have con- 
ducted long series of ex- 
periments in which they 
have tasted one species 
of ant after another in 
the attempt to find out. 
This seems rather a waste 
of time since no bird has 
anything like our equip- 
ment of taste-buds and 
their sensation of taste 
must be markedly dif- 
ferent from ours. More 
important, from the long 
series of observations 
I have now collected it 
would seem that birds 
are much more given 
to anting in the pre- 
sence of heat and smoke 
than they are in the 
presence of ants. This 
may sound an extrava- 
gant remark, but on a 
purely numerical basis, 
from the instances I have collected, 
there is justification in suggesting that 
anting is primarily a response to heat 
and smoke. The fact that ants will induce 
the same behaviour is secondary, or is an 
allied response. 

If we accept that birds and mammals 
are descended from reptiles, and assum- 
ing that I am right in believing an 
addiction to heat or smoke to be found 
in many individual birds and mammals, 
then we should expect to find some- 
thing of the same kind in reptiles, or even 
lower down the scale, among the amphib- 
ans. It is a well-established belief in 
this country that adders will always 
be drawn to a camp-fire at night. Cer- 
tainly, some lizards will sit around a fire, 
and I recall how, on my first visit to 
Mr. and Mrs. Ivor Noél-Hume, who had 
such a fine collection of tortoises, when 
we sat round the fire after dinner, 
the tortoises also formed a semi-circle 
round, and nearer to, the fire, just as cats 
and dogs will. 

Then comes an interesting obser- 
vation by my young friend, Colin 
Butterfield, who went home one evening 
and deposited his catch of frogs, toads 
and newts on the living-room carpet. On 
orders from his parents he proceeded to gather 
them up and put them out by the French win- 
dows. As he was gathering up a second batch 
those already put out clamoured to get in again 
and, when the door was opened, some did so. A 
few of them took up positions in front of the fire. 

Fire-worship must be a very natural, and 
very deep, instinct, probably not unrelated to sun- 
bathing. It may even be that the first animals to 
invade the land did so not, as we are usually told, 
to escape the competition for food in an over- 
crowded sea, but because, having felt the warmth 
of the sun, they developed a mania for enjoying it. 
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SIR PETER MACDONALD 
Captain Sir Peter Drummond 
MacDonald, K.B.E., Conservative 
Member of Parliament for the 
Isle of Wight from 1924 to 1959, died 
on Dec. 2, aged 66. He had been 
Parliamentary Private Secretary to 
the President of the Board of Trade. 
He founded and was chairman 
of the Conservative Parliamentary 

Imperial Affairs Committee. 








THE 


OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


ACTOR AND IMPERSONATOR: THE 
LATE MR. BRANSBY WILLIAMS 
Mr. Bransby Williams, the 
actor who was especially well 
known for his impersonations of 
characters from the novels of 
Dickens, died on December 3 at 
the age of ninety-one. He often 
appeared in music-halls either 
imitating Irving, Tree, Wyndham 
and other personalities or acting 
sketches. 
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(Right.) 

CAPTAIN OF THE CAM- 
BRIDGE SOCCER 
TEAM AGAINST OX- 
FORD: MR. D. WILSON. 
Mr. David Wilson is 
the Captain of the 
Cambridge University 
soccer team which 
is to meet the 
Oxford side at 
Wembley on Decem- 
ber 9. He was at 
Forest School before 
he went up to Caius 
College, Cambridge, 
where he is now 
reading estate man- 

agement. 



























(Left.) 

CAPTAIN OF THE OX- 
FORD SOCCER TEAM 
AGAINST CAMBRIDGE 
MR. ROGER JACKSON. 
Mr. Roger F. Jackson 
is the Captain of the 
Oxford University 
Soccer team which 
is to play Cam- 
bridge University at 
Wembley on Decem- 
ber 9. He was 
educated at Thorn- 
bury School, Bristol, 
and is now at Hert- 
ford College, Oxford, 
where he is reading 

Geography. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY PRESENTING THE 1961 HARMON TROPHY AWARD TO 
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A GREAT MAGISTRATE: THE LATE 
SIR BASIL HENRIQUES. 
Sir Basil Henriques, chairman of 
the East London Juvenile Court, 
died on December 2 at the age of 
seventy-one. He devoted his life 
to the youth of the East End of 
London, both in court and at clubs. 
He published several books on club 
management and the magistracy. 
He was vice-chairman of the 


NationalAssociation of Boy's Clubs. 
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LONDON NEWS 


PLANT PHYSIOLOGIST: THE LATE 


PROFESSOR F. G. GREGORY. 
Professor Frederick Gugenheim 
Gregory, F.R.S., Emeritus Profes- 
sor of Plant Physiology, Imperial 
College of Science’and Technology, 
died on November 27 at the age 
of sixty-seven. He had an inter- 
national reputation for his work 
in the development of modern 
plant physiology. He served on 
many advisory committees. 
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THE 
LATE MR. JAMES MILLIGAN. 
Mr. James Milligan, who was a 
very promising bass-baritone, died 
at the age of thirty-three on 
November 28. He was very suc- 
cessful in England in oratorio and 
in opera at Covent Garden and 
Glyndebourne. He won first prize 
at the Geneva Music Competition. 
He recently made a_ successful 
debut at Bayreuth Festival. 


CANADIAN BASS-BARITONE: 


conagyptocnores 


= 








THE THREE PILOTS WHO TESTED THE RECORD-BREAKING X-15 AIRCRAFT. 


Crossfield; Mr. Joseph Walker; and Major Robert White. 


3s in the X-/5 was set up by Major White on November 9 when he attained 
= é a speed of 4070 m.p.h. from the Edwards Air Force Base, California. h 
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Seen here are (left to right) President Kennedy and the three pilots: Mr. Scott 
he latest record 
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(Right.) 
CAPTAIN OF THE OX- 
FORD UNIVERSITY 
RUGBY SIDE: MR. 
JOHN WILLCOX. 
Mr. John Willcox is 
the Captain of the 
Oxford University 
Rugby XV which is to 
play Cambridge at 
Twickenham on 
December 12. Mr. 
Willcox, who has 
three England caps, 
is at Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford. He is 


to be a school-master 
at Downside when he 
leaves Oxford. 


if 






























(Left.) 


CAPTAIN OF THE CAM- 
BRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
RUGBY SIDE: MR. 
MICHAEL WADE. 
Mr. Michael Wade is 
to captain the Cam- 
bridge University 
Rugby football side 
which will meet Ox- 
ford at Twickenham 
on December 12. He 
was educated at Wyg- 
geston Grammar 
School, Leicester, and 
is now at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 
He is going to be a 
school-master. 








THE CAMBRIDGE UNION pres. 


CHOSEN FOR ORBITAL FLIGHT: 


DENT: MR. BARRY AUGENBRAUN. 
Mr. Barry Augenbraun is the first 
American to be elected President 
of the Cambridge Union. In the 
election, which was held on 
November 29, Mr. Augenbraun, 
who is twenty-two, narrowly 
defeated Mr. Brian Pollitt, the son 
of the late Mr. Harry Pollitt, who 
was for many years Secretary of 
the British Communist Party. 


—s 


COLONEL J. GLENN. 
Marine Lieut.-Colonel John Glenn 
has been chosen to take part in 
the first American attempt to 
put a man into orbit. This 
announcement followed the suc- 
cessful flight of a Mercury capsule 
on November 29. Colonel Glenn 
was back-up pilot for both Com- 
mander Sheppard and Captain 
Grissom in their flights this year. 


TO BE A PRESIDENTIAL apvisern: Y ACCUSATIONS AGAINST BRITAIN 


MR. CHESTER BOWLES. 
Mr. Chester Bowles has been 
moved from the post of Under- 
Secretary of State on November 26 
to a post as the President’s special 
representative and adviser on 
African, Asian and Latin-Ameri- 
can affairs. His post has been 
taken by Mr. George Ball, who was 
formerly Under-Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. 


TAKING A NEW POST: 


SN in hn ee, 


AND FRANCE: DR. C. C. O'BRIEN. 
Dr. Conor O’Brien who has been 
released from his post as U.N. 
chief representative in the Congo 
and has left the Irish foreign 
service, has accused the British 
and French Governments of ob- 
structing the U.N. task in the 
Congo. He has stated that he has 
resigned from his appointments so 
that he might speak freely. 


MR. MARQUAND. 
Mr. Marquand, who is aged sixty, 
has been appointed Director of the 
International Labour Organisa- 
tion’s new Internationa! Institute 
for Labour Studies. He will take up 
his duties in Geneva in January. 
There will be a by-election in 
Middlesbrough East, where he 
had a-majority of over 11,000. He 
is visiting Tanganyika on Dec. 9. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
RECORD PRICES FOR PAINTINGS AND A SILVER 
* CISTERN : SAFETY DRILL FOR ISLAND CHILDREN. 


SOLD FOR A RECORD £48,000 : “ VENUS BATHING,” BY J. B.C. COROT, 
THE HIGHEST PRICE EVER PAID FOR HIS WORK. 
In the sale held in the Palais Galliera, Paris, on November 30 by Maitres 
Maurice and Philippe Rheims, sixteen paintings from the collection of the 
Maharanee of Baroda fetched over £240,000. This Corot was the most expen- 
sive—the {48,000 being increased to about £57,550 by tax charges. 
: . SOLD FOR A RECORD £27,000: THE SUTHERLAND WINE 
a CISTERN, MADE BY PAUL DE LAMERIE—WEIGHING NEARLY 60 LB. (See below.) 


THE SUTHERLAND WINE CISTERN, FOR WHICH THE HIGHEST PRICE EVER 
; PAID FOR A SINGLE PIECE OF SILVER WAS GIVEN AT CHRISTIE’S. 
SOLD FOR A RECORD £40,000: “A VIEW OF SANTA MARIA DELLA SALUTE,” BY CANALETTO This wine cistern which Christie's sold on November 29 (see two photo- 
AMONG THE PAINTINGS AUCTIONED AT SOTHEBY'S ON NOVEMBER 29. graphs above) is probably the most important piece of silver to come on 
This is the highest price ever paid for a Canaletto in a sale-room; the previous highest being £32,000. It ther - market for ten years. It was made in 1719: there is only one 
belonged to the Countess of Craven, and was one of three pictures by Canaletto from her collection. " at a cistern by him. It belonged to the 4th Duke of Suther- 
Other paintings in the same sale were illustrated in our issue of November 25. » whose ancestors inherited it from the Earls Gower. 


~, 





INTRODUCTION TO A STRANGE WORLD: SOME OF THE CHILDREN FROM TRISTAN DA CUNHA 
BEING GIVEN ROAD SAFETY INSTRUCTION AT ROSPA HOUSE. 
About forty Tristan da Cunha children from their camp near Merstham, Surrey, have 
visited the ROSPA Road Safety Exhibition in Knightsbridge, London, where they have EIGHT-YEAR-OLD EDITH ROGERS, ONE OF THE TRISTAN DA CUNHA CHILDREN, IS GIVEN A 
been introduced to the complicated world of zebra crossings, traffic lights and hand signals. LESSON IN HAND SIGNALS FROM THE ROSPA SENIOR INSTRUCTOR. 
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SOLD FOR ABOUT £321,500: AN ALMOST UNKNOWN SELF-PORTRAIT BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN. 


It was announced on November 29 that this self-portrait by Rembrandt 
was to join the permanent collection of the Stuttgart Picture Gallery. The 
price is probably the second-highest ever paid for a Rembrandt—the highest 
being the £821,400 which the New York Metropolitan Museum paid for the 
“ Aristotle Contemplating the Bust of Homer ”’ last month, and which was 
illustrated in colour in our issue of November 18. The Baden-Wirttemberg 
Minister of Culture is reported to have claimed that the picture is as fine as the 


| 
| 


“ Aristotle.” Furthermore it is virtually unknown, and has never 
been exhibited in public. It belongs to the period 1658-60 (Rembrandt died 
in 1669). Conflicting reports have emerged about where it has come 
from: in fact it has been in a Continental collection, and been sold through 
Mr. Edward Speelman, the London dealer. Although at the time of going 
to press the Provincial Chamber had not given final approval to the 
purchase, the Conservator of the gallery was not expecting any difficulty. 
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EMARKABLY, I have only two com- 

plaints about Gwyn Thomas’s new 
comedy at the Royal Court Theatre. They come 
at the beginning and the end. The title is too 
vague a label: it gives little idea of the riches 
within. During the last minutes of the play 
Mervyn Jobns is left soliloquising in a situation 
that needs no words; his exit could say everything 
necessary. Those matters aside, I welcome “‘ The 
Keep ”’ joyfully as the most warmly satisfying and 
close-textured comedy for many months: 
a welcome all the warmer because too often at 
the Court I have been badly frostbitten. 


For me Gwyn Thomas lives from certain 
radio plays of seven or eight years ago. There 
was “‘ Gazooka’”’ during which I found myself 
scratching down such lines as “‘ Compared 
with this business of love, the Goodwin Sands 
is a meadow "’ and “‘ He was the one iron- 
monger who sold paraffin that put out the 
match.’”” Then ‘ The Singers of Meadow 
Prospect ’’: the conductor in this, I remember, 
ordering his three fiercest vocalists not to sing 
at the Eisteddfod, said simply: “‘ Open your 
mouth but tell the larynx not to bother.” 
And tbere was another occasion when the 
Meadow Prospect Jubilee Band went to Paris 
as ‘‘ ambassadors of a God-fearing Wales in 
an essentially anti-chapel population.” 


Good; but I have nothing now to show 
the quality of ‘The Keep,” and that, as 
someone observed, would “ depress a Corgi.”’ 
My pencil would not keep pace: Thomas 
packs his dialogue so closely that he appears 
always to be sitting on the lid and ramming 
in something else. It is splendid to have 
a dramatist so ready; maybe, indeed, we 
could do with a few pauses here and there 
so that we have time to laugh freely. At 
the premiére, laughter meant, as a 
rule, that we lost the pith of at least 
two following speeches: it was a long 
time since I had heard more people 
round me asking in agonised whispers, 
‘““ What was that?” ‘“ What was 
the line ?’ 


Possibly these were lines for which 
—as with Holmes’s untold tale of 
the giant rat of Sumatra—the world 
was not yet prepared. At least, the 
world of row K. What it might 
have been like in row N I cannot say, 
but nobody sounded resentful; it was 
for once an audience united. On the 
stage sat the members of the Morton 
family (South Wales, 1954), ap- 
parently disunited but certain (we 
knew) to remain in their large parlour 
until earthquake, fire or flood dis- 
lodged them. Wait! something else 
might do it. Because this is among 
the unexpected things in a narrative 
that does not rest upon surprise, 
I leave Gwyn Thomas’s twist to be 
discovered in the theatre. 


Briefly, there are a father, five 
sons, and a daughter. The father, 
who was once a backsliding monu- 
mental mason, is a sinner no more, 
just ineffectual and rather smug. 
The eldest of the brothers is a local 
official determined to be Town Clerk, a ‘* muni- 
cipal Peter the Great,’’ one of those all-conquering 
fellows whose talk flows like a mountain 
cascade, but who is always climbing the moun- 
tain, roaring ‘“‘Excelsior!’’ (or the Welsh 
equivalent). He resolves, for the glory of the 
Mortons, that, as he rises, his brothers shall 
be pushed and heaved and boosted with him. 
The brothers are by no means ready 


Ben Morton (Mervyn Johns), Oswald Morton at the pi 
(Dudley Jones), Constantine Morton (Glyn Owen), Wallace Morton, with back 
(Windsor Davies), Russell Morton (Aubrey Richards), and Miriam Morton (Jessie Evans). 


STRANGE FELICITIES. 
By J. C. TREWIN, 


When we meet the family, rebellion is boiling 
up so fast that we can hear the saucepan-lid 
knocking. None of these men is going to yield 
to Big Brother any more. One proposes to go to 
South Africa, a second to London, a third to 
Birmingham, the fourth to the great open spaces 
of Swindon. It is then Big Brother returns with 
ample plans, schemes that will raise them all 
as on a chair-lift, and at the same time will do 
honour to “Mam” whose portrait is reverently 





A SCENE FROM THE DRESS REHEARSAL OF HENRY LIVINGS’ “ BIG SOFT 


NELLIE,” AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD EAST 


Left to right : Geraldine (June Barry), Mr. Twigg (Bob Grant), Stanley 


Castleton (Bryan Pringle), and Benny (Griffith Davies). 





A LIVELY SCENE FROM “THE KEEP,” BY GWYN THOMAS, AND DIRECTED BY JOHN DEXTER, 
AT THE ROYAL COURT THEATRE, WHICH OPENED ON NOVEMBER 22. 


above the mantelshelf. The only member 
of the family without a future seems to be 
Miriam, the daughter, useful for cups of tea 
and relays of chips, but otherwise omitted from 
any master-plan. Not that she is a Cinderella: 
she talks as pungently as the others, never 
allowing womanhood to be overwhelmed in a 
masculine world 


o (Denys Graham), Alvin Morton 



















Gwyn Thomas, telling us what happens 
to the family, discusses security and escape 
and the technique of the climber; disillusionment, 
hypocrisy, timidity, a score of things. He does it in 
dialogue that is peculiarly his own: a heightened, 
shaped speech, lavish in paradox, with a command 
of the rueful, the wryly comical, and a love of the 
unexpected and clinching word. It is dignified 
speech that appears somehow to be standing on its 
head. It is language that now and again causes 
us to think of Thomas as a Welsh O’Casey 
But he is very much himself: an eloquent, 
inventive Welshman with a curl in the tongue 
His play is acted and spoken by Mervyn 
Johns, Jessie Evans, Glyn Owen, and the 
rest with the cordial appreciation we might 
expect from their names. The visitor who 
fails to enjoy this must have a pint of gall 
on his mind—another snatch from the earlier 
Thomas. Or shall I say, in a phrase from 
a Welshman’s poem, that “‘ The Keep ”’ is full 
of ‘‘ strange felicities ”’ ? 


It is possible to say that of “ Big Soft 
Nellie ’’ (Stratford East). 1 had disliked so 
much a previous comedy by the same author 
Henry Livings, that I went out to Stratford 
trying to fight back an uncritical distaste 
But Mr. Livings won. While his last play was 
an almost intolerably crude cartoon, the new 
one has often a pleasant imaginative foolish 
ness. Probably it has to do with the dignity 
of man and with the humourless who hate 
ridicule; I am content to accept it as a 
shimmer of lively nonsense, faltering and 
fraying at times (the dream is a mistake), but 
often, as in the portentous little chat between 
policeman and business man, in the sudden 
burst of judo, and in the shop-owner’s 
party piece—a one-man marching regiment— 
likeable without crudity. The scene is the 
repair shop of a radio and electrical 
appliance business in the North, 
Bryan Pringle, the soul of blundering 
injured dignity; Griffith Davies as 
one of the wilder boys-of-all-work; 
and, in particular, Roy Kinnear as 
the owner, move in_ cheerfully 
wavering morrice through the 
author’s moonshine. As a little man 
with heart and dignity ever at war, 
Mr. Kinnear has a face that must 
be built up nightly from plasticine. 
When he is hurt—which is frequently 
—the face crinkles, and one longs to 
rush upon the stage and pat a few 
lumps into place again. 


Chekhovian felicities need no more 
praise; but one would always go far 
to see and to hear a John Fernald 
production of Chekhov. Here dram- 
atist and director are in absolute 
accord. It was so at the Vanbrugh, 
where Mr. Fernald’s R.A.D.A. 
students established ‘“‘ Ivanov,”’ still 
the least familiar of the famous 
plays, with a sustained sensibility 
and truth. Inigo Jackson, faced by 
the despairing, suddenly voluble 
Ivanov—that man of “ loose, flabby 
nerves ’’—never wearied us, refusing 
as he did to insist upon the earlier 
acts, and then moving into storm 
with his effect unweakened. The 
comedy was also wittily and inventively managed ; 
in Jennifer Oulton there is another name for the 
future. 


to camera 


Finally, the African Dance Company from 
Senegal brought so compelling a rhythm to its 
work that I imagined the entire building of the 
Princes Theatre might be seen to dance just as the 

chandelier did in a French play, “ Orion 





to be pushed: a disappointed school- 
master, a badgered Trade Union official, 
a doctor without his own practice, 
and the youngest, a railway booking- 
clerk, who is a frustrated musician: 
a mild young man still alarmed to hear 
himself breathing, yet as ready as his 
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OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“THE CHERRY ORCHARD ” (Stratford-upon-Avon).—Chekhov's play with 
Sir John Gielgud and Dame Peggy Ashcroft, which will come to the Aldwych. 
(December 5.) 
“ CRITIC’S CHOICE ” (Vaudeville).—Ian Carmichael and Muriel Paviow in a 
play by Ira Levin. (December 6.) 
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le tueur.”"’ Here was all the joy of life 

even a pair of fire-eaters enjoyed their 
meal thoroughly. I am sure that if the 
brothers in ‘‘ The Keep ” could have seen 
this, they would have ceased to wonder 
about Swindon and Birmingham and Pre- 
toria. Instead they would have gone as 

















brothers to escape 


one man, and happily, to Senegal. 
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MR. DONALD CAMPBELL STANDING INSIDE THE COCKPIT OF HIS 
REBUILT BLUEBIRD JET-ENGINED CAR WHEN IT WAS SHOWN 
AT COVENTRY ON NOVEMBER 28 


THE OLD ASHMOLEAN BUILDING IN OXFORD WHICH IS BEING 
RESTORED WITH THE HELP OF THE HISTORIC BUILDINGS FUND. 
The old Ashmolean Building was built between 1679 and 1683 
to house the collection of Elias Ashmole and it was the first 
public museum in this country. The carvings on its exterior 
have been restored under the direction of Mr. Edgar Frith, the 
Burford stone-carver. The work has been carried out with 
assistance from the Oxford Historic Buildings Fund. 


INSIDE THE EAST MALLING UNDERGROUND LABORATORY—NEARLY 100 FT. LONG-—-THE SIDES 
OF WHICH INCORPORATE SHUTTERED GLASS PANELS.... 
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STUDIES IN VELOCITY AND RADICAL 
INVESTIGATIONS: ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


A NEW INTERPRETATION OF THE CHRISTMAS 
CRIB, DESIGNED FOR PORTSMOUTH CATHEDRAL. 
Conceived and carried out by members of the 
City of Portsmouth College of Art, this 15-ft.- 
high structure symbolises the development of 
the Crib into the Church as a whole, reaching 
up to the sky. Mr. Charles Upton is responsible 
for the central idea. 





THE PROTOTYPE SHOP FOREMAN, MR. SCRIMSHIRE, SHOWING THE 
BLUEBIRD’S NEW COCKPIT COVER WHICH IS MADE OF EPOXYRESIN 
Mr. Donald Campbell's original Bluebird car crashed last year at Bonne- 
ville Salt Flats during one of his record attempts and it was brought 
back to Coventry to be rebuilt. A new feature of the rebuilt car is the 
cockpit cover which is made of epoxyresin and which can stand a load 
of over 20 tons. The new car also has a detachable vertical stabilising 
fin at the extreme rear. 


TO STUDY THE BEHAVIOUR OF TREE ROOTS: THE ROOF OF THE NEW 
EAST MALLING RESEARCH STATION’S UNDERGROUND LABORATORY. 
We show here and below photographs of a most interesting project 
at the famous East Malling Research unit. This laboratory, built 
about a year ago, is now showing results. The opportunity to watch 
the progress of roots, mycelia, diseases and the behaviour of subsoil 
can obviously be of fundamental importance. The roots shown are 
those of blackcurrants. 





. .. AND WHEN THE SHUTTERS ARE REMOVED, THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ROOTS CAN BE 
SEEN IN THE GLASS, SQUARED AND NUMBERED FOR REFERENCE PURPOSES. 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 














ve colleagues in criticism—being, by the very 
nature of their profession, journalists all, to 
a man and to a woman—have not rallied quite 
as much as they might to the cause of ‘‘ The Day 
the Earth Caught Fire.’ Several of them have 
written in effect: ‘Of its sort this is quite an 
effective film.” Of its sort! This sort of faint 
praise can only stem from the fact that much of 
the film centres in and around the offices of a 
particular newspaper, the Daily Express. 


THE END—AND THE BEGINNING. 


By ALAN DENT. 


great newspaper for its all-but-last issue, use the 
ready headline, ‘‘ World Doomed ” or the equally 
ready headline, ‘‘ World Saved”? A split second 
before these questions have an answer the film 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 


the King of Siam in “ The King’and I’ made a 
far more credible conquest. 


The children themselves (Martin Stephens and 
Pamela Franklin) are marvellously well cast; and 
Megs Jenkins as the housekeeper and Michael 
Redgrave as the uncle (though he only appears 
at the beginning) are almost ideal, being distinctly 
Jacobean in their reticence. But for atmosphere 
there is surely too much of mist 













































And the first thing any journalist learns 
in Fleet Street (and the last thing I my- 
self shall ever learn!) is that no other 
journal has any existence, or at least any 
importance, excepting the one for which 
he or she is learning to write. 


Whether that particular newspaper 
has sponsored this particular film is out- 
side my knowledge and is anyhow beside 
the point. The point is that the script- 
writers—Val Guest (who also directs) and 
Wolf Mankowitz—have had a brilliant 
and horrifying idea, and have carried it 
out with a high degree of horror and 
brilliance. The poor old globe, plagued 
and shaken by nuclear tests at both its 
poles simultaneously, not only goes off its 
own axis but passes out of orbit and starts 
careering back to the sun. Ten years 
ago—nay, five—we might well have scoffed 
derisively and said that planets don’t do 
such things. But since then the world- 
scientists, kept busily “at it” by the 
world politicians, have at least given us 
the mad notion that our own planet 
goaded out of its natural equilibrium, 
might behave just so—or even blow up 
into cosmic smithereens in sheer despair 
at the folly of its interfering inhabitants. 


Meanwhile, this film shows us the earth 
—and London, E.C.4 _ particularly— 





“ THE DAY THE EARTH CAUGHT FIRE” IS PRODUCED AND DIRECTED BY VAL GUEST. 

BILL MAGUIRE (LEO McKERN), PETER STENNING (EDWARD JUDD), JEANNIE CRAIG 

(JANET MUNRO) AND MAY (GENE ANDERSON) DRINK TO THE HUMAN RACE AS THEY 
LISTEN TO THE COUNT-DOWW FOR THE BOMBS. 
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BILL MAGUIRE (LEO McKERN) AND THE EDITOR OF THE DAILY EX PRESS, JEFFER- 
SON (ARTHUR CHRISTIANSEN), IN “THE DAY THE EARTH CAUGHT FIRE.” 
Alan Dent writes: ‘“‘ Arthur Christiansen and Leo McKern ey play the 
editor and the science correspondent se ere daily newspaper whi opes to 
ore the earth loses its orbit and veers 
to the astronomers— it ori The film 


= quite remarkable piece of - wt, since = was for 
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turbing film, shows us 
a oe how such an 
editor could behave in 


a state of cosmic emer- 
gency. In assurance 


sional players sur- 
rounding him.” 


is concluded and 
the almost alarm- 
ingly good enter- 
tainment is ended. 


Just as this 

seems to have been 
generally under- 
praised, so “ The 
Innocents ’’—adap- 
ted from Henry 
James’s justly cele- 
brated ghost-story, 
“The Turn of the 
Screw "—seems to 
me to have been 
generally over- 
praised. It is an 
excellent try, the 
director being Jack 
Clayton, who made 


and of windows flying open during 
sudden squalls in the night-time. Surely 
the point of the most frightening of 
all the ghostly appearances of Quint 
—the dead valet responsible for the 
evil obsession—is that it was seen 
upon the tower in the blaze of the 
sinking sun? 


My dear colleagues have also—to a 
woman if not entirely to a man—been very 
severe on “‘ King of Kings."" They have 
poured upon it vials—nay, overflowing 
chalices—of witty scorn. Yet the film— 
as a workaday account of the Gospels 
meant for children and the child-like 
masses—seems to me to have many neg- 
ative virtues and to have avoided all kinds 
of irreverence. Jeffrey Hunter has a fine 
presence and at least Jooks like the last 
century’s sentimental but appealing pic- 
tures of Jesus. If the actor had looked 
more like a Leonardo on the one hand, or 
like an Epstein on the other, the massed 
church congregations of this country at 
least would have stayed away from ‘‘ King 
of Kings”’ instead of flocking to it as 
they doubtless will. Me personally it 
offends only in one particular—in the 
quite inadequate and unimpressive music 
specially composed by Miklos Rozsa, and 
most of it sung by a fervently celestial 
Hollywood choir. What a chance was 





“ THE INNOCENTS” IS PRODUCED AND DIRECTED BY JACK CLAYTON. MISS 

GIDDENS (DEBORAH KERR), WHO HAS COME TO BE GOVERNESS TO MILES 

(MARTIN STEPHENS) AND FLORA (PAMELA FRANKLIN), FINDS THE CHILDREN 
BOTH DECEITFUL AND SECRETIVE. 


stricken with deluges, then with drought, then with 
fogs and cyclones. London, and most especially 
that ever-busy, ever-gleaming pile around 140, Fleet 
Street, stands up to these ordeals with the calmness 
and collectedness which are the qualities we hear 
being enjoined by the Prime Minister in his nation- 


the phenomenally successful “‘ Room at the Top.” 
But Deborah Kerr, for me at least, makes too 
sensible and capable a young woman of the gov- 
erness who has to control two beautiful children 


who are supposed to be possessed by evil demons. 
Miss Kerr as the English governess who quelled 


missed to give us some of the beatitudes of Bach 
and Berlioz |! 


Asitis, there have been plenty of worse“ Biblicals ”’ 
than this one (strikingly well directed, on the whole, 
by Nicholas Ray) and there will probably be plenty 














wide broadcast at what may be the world’s 
last midnight hour. There is time for con- 
ferences (with Leo McKern, outstanding 
as the newspaper's science-man, and with 
Arthur Christiansen in his old editorial 
chair practically acting all the rest of the 
mere actors off the screen). There is even 
time for a love-affair to be started and, 
what is more, consummated between a 
boozing reporter and a pretty secretary 
(pleasing performances by Edward Judd 
and Janet Munro). There is also—rather 
more important—a scheme to use nuclear 
power to restore the world to its regular 
axis. Will the scheme work? Will our 








OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“ FRANCIS OF ASSISI” (Fox. Generally Released, December 4).—As usual 
with holy matters on film, there is a strong tendency to make an unholy mess 
of it all. But this one can safely be recommended to children and those of 
child-like mind. 

“PARIS BLUES” (United Artists. Generally Released, December 4).—Two 
American jazz-players in Paris (Paul Newman and Sidney Poitier) have love- 
affairs with two visitors (Joanne Woodward and Diahann Carroll) which 
certainly have their lyrical and touching moments. 

“TOO LATE BLUES” (Paramount. Generally Released, December 4).—The 
latest piece of direction by John Cassavetes, with more jazz and more love, 
and a more-than-interesting new girl called Stella Stevens. 











much worse to come. Yet for stating 
exactly this same opinion, my capital 
colleague, Paul Dehn, the other Sunday 
morn, was positively man-handled with 
religious rage by the rest of the panel of 
“ The Critics "’ (on the B.B.C. Home Ser- 
vice)—that normally almost-too-harmo- 
nious committee. is outbreak of fury 
reminded me of nothing so much as that 
affrighting minute in ‘‘ The St. Matthew 
Passion ”’ when Bach—with the daring of 
absolute genius—lets the mob sing “ Let 
Him be cru-u-u-u-ucified !’’ The Cruci- 
fixion itself, in the film, seems to me to 
be done with a piercing simplicity. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 127: DOES NATURE TRY TO IMITATE EPSTEIN? 
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NATURE’S TRIBUTE TO SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL—A ROCK FORMATION IN THE MURREE HILLS OF PAKISTAN. 


Why Nature chose the Murree Hills, north of Rawalpindi, as the best place coasts can produce a score of famous heads in profile which are entirely 
to sculpt the profile of Sir Winston Churchill in the style of the late Sir Jacob Nature’s own work; the most frequently met is that of the first Duke of 
Epstein is a question which she alone can answer. Her answer might indeed | Wellington, whose cocked hat and aquiline nose lend themselves well to this 
be that they copied her and that she had thought of this particular face zons | form of haphazard art. The recognition and naming of the men so depicted 
before the former was born and the latter developed his style. Most rocky provides an amusing diversion on a walk beside the sea. 
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OOKS for older children tend to be 
practical and informative while 
stories often reach, and sometimes ex- 
ceed, the length of an ordinary grown- 
up novel. Among the works of general 
information, Black’s Children’s Ency- 
clopaedia (A. and C. Black: 2 vols.; 
£3 10s.), edited by W. Worthy and 
R. J. Unstead, is certainly outstanding, and the 
bright illustrations usefully supplement the text. 
The latter was, I thought, almost too simplified in 
parts, but I should not like to be dogmatic about 
this; it depends on the age group envisaged. Another 
excellent production is The Golden Treasury of 
Poetry (Collins; 21s.), selected and with a com- 
mentary by Louis Untermeyer, and pleasantly 
illustrated by Joan Walsh Anglund. The range is 
wide, covering Chaucer to T. S. Eliot and Ogden 
Nash, and the American flavour is strong, but 
not too strong. Of a couple of works on topo- 
graphy, one, M. Sasek’s This is Edinburgh 
(W. H. Allen; 15s.), has certainly strayed from its 
proper place in my last week’s consideration of 
books for younger children, but it is well worth 
giving it a word of belated praise. The other, 
Patrick Pringle’s Let’s Look at Paris (Museum 
Press; 15s.), mixes the modern with the historic 
n what seemed to me to be nice proportions. 

Now comes a batch of books which may (or 
may not!) contrive to satisfy that exhausting 
hunger for knowledge which lasts, in my experience, 
only until the pursuit of knowledge becomes highly 
desirable as a means to make a child independent 
of his worn, weary, and probably bankrupt 
parents! Railways still retain their popularity 
with most children, and Marshall’s Book of 
Railways (Percival Marshall; 12s. 6d.), edited by 
C, E, Waller, is succinct but comprehensive, and 
will satisfactorily cram small heads with masses of 
figures. Then come two belonging to the same 
series, The First Book of Archaeology, by Nora 
Benjamin Kubie, and The First Book of Astronomy, 
by Vivian Grey (Mayflower; 9s. 6d. each). Neither 
subject is particularly easy to simplify, and I think 
that both authors have done their work well. 
Miss Kubie’s own illustrations are first class. 
Inevitably, we have adventure into outer space, 
Man Into Space (Benn; 12s. 6d.), by Don Myrus. 
This is an account of the flight made by the 
American astronaut, Alan Shepard. It also con- 
tains potted biographies of the other American 
istronauts, and much technical information. 

It was a pleasure to me to find so many nature 
books, of one kind and another. My old friend 
I am beginning to think of him as such, because 
friendliness is the keynote of his writings—Gerald 
Durrell, has given us Island Zoo (Collins; 12s. 6d.), 
the story of his own collection of animals in Jersey. 
Here we meet some of the beasts introduced to us 

Mr. Durrell’s latest book for grown-ups, in- 
luding Claudius the Tapir. David Stephen’s 
Book of the Wild (Collins; 7s. 6d.) contains some 
excellent stories, and also some special articles and 
features on various nature subjects, such as 

Nature by Night,’ ‘“‘ Life Cycles,’’ and ‘‘ Beaks 

and Feet. Chere is splendid movement in most 
of the illustrations. Many old favourites are to 
be found in The Big Book of Animal Stories 
Dobson; 308.), edited by Margaret Green. They 
nclude Alice’s mad tea-party, Kipling’s Elephant’s 
Child, and Dora Lee Newman's Tar-baby. Mr. 
Grabianski’'s illustrations are most amusing, but 
ill his animals have much the same expression ! 
jadgers seem to be popular these days—I seem 
to be meeting them continually in literature of 
various kinds—and The Badgers of Bearshanks 
(Benn; ros. 6d.), by “ B.B.,’’ is a remarkable work, 
both for itself and for D. J. Watkins-Pitchford’s 
pictures. The fourth volume of Instructions to 
Young Naturalists: Fossils (Museum Press; 12s. 6d.), 
by W. E. Swinton, has for its dust-cover what 
looks to me like a rather badly grilled Dover sole, 
but I learn from the text that this is a dapedius, 
a Liassic fossil fish. My own carefully-hoarded 
fossils were never as wonderful as this. The Boy’s 
Country Book (Collins; 12s. 6d.), edited by John 
Moore, has some chapters on nature subjects, but 
also discusses camping, angling, winter sports, 
mountaineering—in fact, almost any hobby that 
can be pursued in the open air. Some of these 
articles were, I thought, rather too short, but 
useful bibliographies are given. 

Coming to the novels, I notice every year that 
the same pattern is to be found in works by a 
number of writers. These specialise in describing 
large families, all violently extroverted and 
splendidly clean-living, the children of country 
gentlemen of moderate means, all with ponies. 
The villains of these highly predictable plots are 
cad-men. I have no particular objection to this 
sort of writing, but I find it hard to distinguish 
between such books if I have to devour large 
quantities of them at a sitting. Into this category 


come All Change (Benn; 12s. 6d.), by Josephine 
Pullein - Thompson ; February’s Road (Collins ; 
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A Christmas Hamper of Books 


for Children—1. 


by E. D. O’BRIEN. 


tos. 6d.), by John Verney; and The Outsider 
(Collins; 12s. 6d.), by Monica Edwards. (I forgot 
to mention that these splendid specimens of young 
man and girlhood never, even in late adolescence, 
betray the faintest interest in sex, beyond what is 
contained in such a daring expression as this: 
“Tamzin and Meryon have a—well, a sort of 
understanding, now.’ I say!) 

One or two foreign stories took my fancy. 
[ always enjoy Edith Unnerstad's books, and her 
A Journey to England (Michael Joseph; 15s.) 
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Other Books for Older Children. 


Art Asout WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, by 
Thomas B. Costain Illustrated by Jack 
Coggins 11s. 6d.) 

Tuts 1s Venice; Tuts 1s Municu. Both written 
ind illustrated by M. Sasek 15s. each 

All published by HW’. H. Allen.) 


IrtAmMPpu. Adventure in the Andes. By Hanns 
Radau Illustrated by Heiner Rothfuchs 
4 belard-Schuman ; 12s. 6d.) 


4 Harpino’s Luck, by E. Nesbit Illustrated by 3 
H. R. Millar. (13s. 6d.) 
Tue Wuite Deer, by John Tempest. Illustrated ; 
by William Stobbs. (12s. 6d.) (Both published 


j by Benn.) 


THe Devit's Dowry, by Morley Troman. (15s.) 
THE YOUNG ScIENTIST; 2. Edited by W. Abbott. 3 


by Ivy L. Wallace. (7s. 6d.) 
; by Collins.) 


i A STRANGER AT GREEN KNoweE, by L. M. Boston 
Illustrated by Peter Boston. (13s. 6d.) ; 
¢ Various Specs. A Schoolboy Adventure, by } 
Janet McNeill. Illustrated by Rouel Friers 
i 12s. 6d.) (Both published by Faber.) 


(All published 


Z Illustrated 18s.) (Both published by Chatto ; 
7 and Windus.) j 
; THE Horse on Ben Awe, by Mel Wayne ; 
; 10s. 6d.) 4 
¢ KARENSGAARD. The Story of a Danish Farm, by 
; Naomi Mitchison. Illustrated. (12s. 6d.) y 
¢ Famity Star, by Joan Selby-Lowndes. [Illus- / 
; trated by Dick Hart. (10s. 6d.) 

4 MoKOKAMBO—THE Lost Lanp, by René Guillot 

j Illustrated by B. L. Driscoll. (10s. 6d.) 

; THE YouNG WARRENDERS. An adventure story, 


HEROES OF Our Time. Iilustrated 12s. 6d 

THe Licut Princess and Other Tales of Fantasy 
by George MacDonald. Illustrated by Arthur 
Hughes (12s. 6d.) (Both published by 
Gollancz.) 


WAN Wan ween enceses 


THE QUEST FOR THE PERFECT PLANET, by 
Captain W. E. Johns. Illustrated by Stead 
Hodder and Stoughton ; 8s. 6d.) 

i THE STORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN BRITAIN, by 

; Elfrida Vipont. Illustrated by Gaynor Chap- 
man 12s. 6d.) 

PeopLte Like Us. A Social History of Britain 
by Mary Cathcart Borer. Illustrated by Sally 
Mellersh 15s.) (Both published by Michael 
Joseph.) 


DANES NR cece sees 


ADVENTURES OF PinoccHio, by C. Collodi 
; Illustrated by Fritz Kredel. (7s. 6d , 
$ [Lirtte Women, by Louisa Mav Alcott. Illus 4 
trated by Louis Jambor. (7s. 6d.) 


RoBInson Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe. Illustrated 
by Lynd Ward. (7s. 6d.) All published by 
Macdonald's Illustrated Junior Library.) 

Let ’s Loox at GERMANY, by Bernard Newman. ; 
Museum; 15s.) 

Junior PEARS ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Edited by 
Edward Blishen. (Pelham Books; 15s.) 

Charles Dickens. 
(Perpetua ; 21s.) 


A CuHristvas CAROL, by 
Illustrated by Ronald Searle 


Gordon Roe 
(Phoenix ; 155.) 


BuNKLE Brincs iT orf, by M. Pardoe. Iilus- 
trated by Audrey Fawley. (Routledge, Kegan 
Paul; 12s. 6d.) 

THe Younc Pony Riper’s ComMPANION, by 
Genevieve Murphy. Illustrated. (15s.) 

THe YOUNG SCIENTIST’S COMPANION, by Maurice 
Goldsmith. Illustrated. (15s.) (Both pub- 
lished by Souvenir Press.) 


MICKEL SEAFARER, by Olle Mattson. Illustrated 
by Elizabeth Grant. (12s. 6d.) 

THe OrHer One. The Adventures of Twin 
Stowaways, by S. Martin-Chauffier. Illustrated 
by Kenneth Ody. (12s. 6d.) 

Tue Sitent THree. A Camping Adventure, by 
FredaCollins. Illustrated by Lilian Buchanan. 
(7s. 6d.) (All published by University of London 
Press Ld.) 

O_p PxuoeBe. The Story of an Elephant, by 
Mabel Cobb. Illustrated by Claude Allen 
Lewis. (Yoseloff; 12s. 6d.) 


THe GEORGIAN CHILD, by F. 
Illustrated by Iris Brooke 
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about her favourite Swedish haircraft 
workers of the last century, is well 
up to standard. Lillian S. Freehof's 
The Ghost of Garina Street (Abelard- 
Schuman: 12s. 6d.) is a most unusual 
tale of an American high-school boy 
who befriends an_ eccentric old 
woman. Full of inherent impro- 
babilities, but finely imagined. Two more stories 
with American backgrounds, and based on fact, 
are Children on the Oregon Trail (University of 
London; 15s.), by A. Rutgers van der Loeff, and 
The Pony Express (Bell; 13s. 6d.), by Samuel 
Hopkins Adams. The former is about the trek 
to Oregon of a family of orphaned children during 
pioneer days; the latter is really a documentary 
account of how mails were carried through 
countries infested with Indians and bad men. 
One more true story, The Tartan Pimpernel 
(Collins; 12s. 6d.), is Donald Caskie’s autobio- 
graphical account of his work for British refugees 
and escapers in Vichy France. His style may 
reek of the manse, but his courage is beyond all 
praise 

[ am not at all sure that children will really 
appreciate the subtleties of Gillian Avery's 
To Tame a Sister (Collins; 12s. 6d.). Miss Avery 
exactly hits the manner and conversation of 1875, 
and she can even present us with an 8-ft.-tall 
curate on a penny-farthing bicycle without over- 
drawing her picture in the least. The adventures 
of the Harding family in a cousin's country house 
populated by tedious patrons or practitioners of 
the arts, with very little organisation—and less 
food—are sub-acidiy merry. 

Nor do [ think that Ruth Morris's The Runaway 
(Michael Joseph; 12s. 6d.) is so much a book for 
children as a book about a child, an Australian 
orphan girl who runs away from her grim relatives, 
disguises herself as a boy, and has the usual 
adventures. But there is nothing merry about 
these, and the girl's tension and insecurity are 
well brought out. I would have included Dorothy 
Clewes's The Singing Strings (Collins; 10s. 6d.) in 
my first group, because the author's characterisa- 
tion and plot deserve more individual treatment. 
There are no ponies, for instance, and a spy story 
unfolds to a kind of obbligato of Amati violas. 

The Nordics seem to be prolific in their pro- 
duction of stories for children, but some of them 
I thought to be of very unequal value. Come 
Back Jock (Collins; tos. 6d.), by Viola Wahlstedt, 
would not, | think, make much of an appeal to an 
English child, in spite of its theme of a little boy 
and his dog. The whole background of snow, 
Lapps and reindeer is too unfamiliar, and is not, 
of course, explained. Blue Two... Bale Out! 
(University of London; 12s. 6d.), by Leif Hamre, 
I found unsatisfactory for quite a different reason. 
This is the story of a young Norwegian jet-pilot, 
who loses his nerve, or thinks he has, after an acci- 
dent. By the time I had got halfway through the 
book, I thought the whole Norwegian Air Force 
consisted of nothing but self-introspective neurotics 

which I am sure that it is not, in fact! But 
what on earth would one make of a pilot who 
wanders into the M.O.’s room and says, “ I want 
to be psycho-analysed "’? Otherwise, the book 
contains some good descriptions of what is involved 
in jet-flying. 

Returning to England, I found it hard to get 
on with The Queen of Trent (Abelard-Schuman; 
12s. 6d.), by Mitchell Dawson, which has one of 
the drabbest backgrounds I have ever encountered 
in a book meant for children. Two children find 
a notice, ‘‘ Embark here for the Heart of England,”’ 
and board a barge with a view to sailing thither. 
I should have thought, from the accents carefully 
reproduced, that they were there already—-or am 
| confusing the author's cockney with Midlands ? 
However, the trip proved exciting, especially when 
the children were transferred to a second barge. 

Once more | note, and lament, the absence of 
school stories. And I do not mean the modern 
type of school story—if you can call anything 
“modern " which began, I suppose, with “‘ The 
Loom of Youth "’—but the good old type with 
heroes and bullies, or girls playing lacrosse for the 
Big Dorm. Is there no market for these? Why 
not, at any rate, reissue “ Eric’’ or ‘‘ The Fifth 
Form at St. Dominic’s’’ ? These would make my 
annual task of sampling books for the “ kiddie- 
winks " a good deal easier to bear. But I must 
not be churlish enough to forget the ever-faithful 
prep-school boy, Jennings, who turns up every 
year as regularly as clockwork. Anthony Buck- 
ridge’s latest is called Just Like Jennings (Collins; 
73. 6d.), and will greatly please his devotees. 

I have space, I hope, for a note on The Nurse 
and Her World (Gollancz; 9s. 6d.), by Pamela 
Bright, which is an addition to the “ young 
person's guide "’ series. This contains the interest- 
ing statement, which should be read in its context: 
“In the days of our grandmother nursing was 
looked down on, but now it is made too much of.” 
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Roamer the leading 
Swiss watch! 


















cs The 12 ROAMER features: 


= THE SCOTCH bites cian sain 
. FOR CHRISTMAS | enn to a depth of 330 feet 


No condensation even in extreme 


; gifts and entertaining conjetiansn Genie 





d Ingeniously simple sealing covered by 
id ; 
ee Besides being the Christmas gift that pleases every- a esas 
| body, “Black & White” is the quality Scotch for ; mo ty 
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“a SCOTCH WHISKY Obtainable from good Jewellers everywhere. 

se 

- “ BUCHANAN’S” Distributors in Great Britain— 

t- ‘ROAMER WATCHES (England) LIMITED, 
: HE BLENDING $$; 

. SEB SHORST 16 12 * : Greenwich House, 10-13 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 
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THE ART OF ¥ GIVING 





THE 
WINNING 
BLEND! 


Many compete, but the laurels are won by the 
man who best blends skill and judgment to 
achieve that higher standard of quality which 
marks the perfectionist. So, too, the quality 
and supremacy of Langs .. . a fine, distinctive 
whisky, blended to mellow perfection. 
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By Appointment to H.M. The Queen 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 


IMustrated: two-row cultured 
pearl necklace with a sapphire 
and diamond clasp, £250.0.0 
representative of the wide range 
of Asprey necklaces and chokers 
at prices ranging from £35.0.0 


Asprey in the City 


The City man will find a 

usefully close—at—hand service 

at Asprey and Birch & Gaydon, 
153 Fenchurch Street where, 
besides the comprehensive stock 
held, any pieces can be sent 
from Bond Street at short notice. 


ASPREY 4 CO. LTD. 
165/169 NEW BOND STREET - LONDON W1 
HYDe Park 6767 





Stockings | 
Imperial 
‘Good 
Companion 
portables 


Enhance your reputation as a giver of perfect presents. Give a 
‘Good Companion’! There are two superb models—for all personal 





and family typing, and for the smaller business. They beat the 
world for value. 
‘Good Companion'6 £25.10.0 (With tabulator £28.0.0). 
‘Good Companion’ 7 £33.0.0. 
All Imperial! portables are available on very easy terms. See them 
at typewriter dealers, stores and stationers everywhere, or fill in 
the coupon and post it today. 





FREE: Please send me a copy of ‘Beginner's Typewriting Guide’ and full details 
of Imperial ‘Good Companion portables 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


61/93 


Imperial Typewriter Co Ltd Leicester 
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W hat’s so subtle about this gin? 


BURNETT'S 
FO Sees 


favourite “ands”. And tonic. And lime. And orange. 


BE ST And enjoy it. You’ll soon see what we mean. 


Exported from London to 76 countries - Sir Robert Burnett & Co. Ltd., The Distillery, Seagrave Road, London, S.W.6 








THE 


present 


TWO 
EXCLUSIVE 
WATCHES 


Watches of Switzerland Ltd 


13-15 New Bond Street, W.1 
London's Watch Centre 


THE BOOK OF 200 WATCHES 


If you are unable 
to visit one of our 


Offices: 4-% BEECH STREET, LONDON £.C.1 
LA CHAU X-DE-FON D6, SWITZERLAND 


Showrooms throughout London and the Provinces 


the Book of 200 Watches 
DEPT. 1.8 
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showrooms, why not send for 


34-36 BEECH STREET, LONDON, £.C.1 














>< VACHERON >< 


CONSTANTIN 


THE DOYEN OF WATCH MAKERS 











4 Extra thin model 
in 18 carat gold 
£315.0.0 
Waterproof > 


automatic, self-winding 
model in 18 carat gold 
£249.0.0 











It must be right to visit a specialist 








Pimms makes a party more hearty 


Pimms makes the laughter cascade 















Pimms is the boast of the most toasted host, fi 


Add lemonade and it’s made. 


PIMVMS 


The No. 1 PARTY DRINK 


Pimms plus fizzy lemonade and ice, topped with a slice of 
lemon, tastes delicious. 
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Send for Pimms Party leaflet to: Pimms, 100 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 














1962 HELLENIC CRUISES 


WITH THE 


HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 


Under the Patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, Aberdeen and 
Reading Universities 


Cruise No. 28 th March to 15th April 1962 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Pylos, Eglianos, Knossos, Gortyna and Phaestos or Mallia, Rhodes, Lindos 
or Philerimos and Kamiros, Patmos, Ephesus or Priene, Pergamum, Bosphorus, Istanbul, 
Thasos, Philippi, Athens—2 days with 1 idee visit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas and 
Deiphi: or Corinth, Mycenae and Epidauros; or og Hydra and Poros; Sounion, Delos, 
Milos, Olympia, Korcula, Venice 
4th April “s 3th April 1962 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON. YPRUS 

Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, Delos, yb ay Perge, 
Aspendos, a (Optional 2-day visit by air to: Petra; or Baalbek, Damascus and Palmyra: 
nd Babylon. Optional \-day visit to: Jerusalem: or Amrit, Tortosa and Krak des 
Cheva * Baalbek, Dog River, Byblos, Famagusta, Salamis, Nicosia, St. Hilarion, Bellapais, 

Kyrenia, Rhodes, Kamiros, Knossos, Lepanto, Delphi, Venice. 
29th April to 15th May 1962 

YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, Pr onagy 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Knossos, Antalya, Perge, Aspendos, Side, Rhodes, Lindos or 
Philerimos and Kamiros, los, Mykonos, Cape Helles, “Galigo Peninsula, Troy, Bosphorus, 
Istanbul, Ephesus or Priene, Athens, _—_— ang Eleusis or union, Mistra, Sparta, Deiphi, 
‘enice. 


Cruise No, 30 


Cruise No. 31 hh August to 31st August 1962 

ITALY, SICILY, GREECE, TURKEY 

Genoa, Salerno, Paestum, Palermo, Segesta, Syracuse, Olympia, Knossos, Santorini, Rhodes, 

Lindos or Philerimos and Kamiros, Delos, Mykonos, Samothrace, Troy, Bosphorus, Istanbul, 

Ephesus or Priene, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion (Optional overnight stay in Athens 

with visit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas ay = g Daphni, Corinth Canal, Mycenae and Old 
inth), Venice. 


Cruise Ni August to 15th September ! 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, BLACK SEA, RUMANIA,» 
BULGARIA 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Knossos, Santorini, Pergamum, Istanbul, Bosphorus, Constanta, 
Mamaia, Bucharest —2 days with overnight stay, Stalin (Varna), Nessebur, Bourgas, Troy, Delos, 
Tinos, Mykonos, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion (Optional overnight stay in Athens with 
visit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas and Delphi; or A am ma Corinth Canal, Mycenae and Old Corinth), 


to 30th September 1962 

YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE. ‘TU KEY 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Tiryns, Epidauros, Aegina, Knossos, Gortyna and Phaestos or 
Mallia, Rhodes, Lindos or Philerimos and ~~ Patmos, Ephesus or Priene, Pergamum, 
. Istanbul, Troy, Samothrace, Delos, Tinos, Mykonos, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis 
or union (Optional overnight stay in Athens with — s re Daphni, Osios Loukas and Deiphi: 

or Daphni, Corinth Canal, Mycenae and ‘orinth), Venice. 
Each Cruise will be accompanied by five Guest Lecturers ip a give lectures on board and at the 
various sites visited. 

Guest Lecturers accompanying 1962 Cruises include 
Mr. John BOARDMAN, Sir Maurice BOWRA, Mr. John C. DANCY, Mr. M. I. FINLEY, 
Dr. Michael GRANT, Professor P. H. J. LLOYD-JONES, Sir Harry LUKE, Mir. Michael 
MACLAGAR, Dr. Walter F. OAKESHOTT, Bae TH, Mr. Stewart H. 
PEROWNE, Professor lan A. RICHMOND, io W. B. STANFORD, Professor H. R. 
TREVOR-ROPER, The Rev. Lawrence wapby, Professor r 3. L. WEBSTER, Sir Mortimer 

WHEELER and Sir John WOLFENDEN. 


PRICES FROM 100 GUINEAS (including travel London/Venice and return): 
For full particulars and reservations apply to: 


W. F. & R. K. SWAN (Hellenic) LTD. 
260-261 (P15) TOTTENHAM ROAD, LONDON, W.| 


Telephones: MUSeum 8070 (18 lines) 


Cruise No. 33 
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The finest Scotch 
wherever you are! 





QUEEN ANNE 


ARE SCOTCH WHISKY 

















Give the finest 
of fine 


Jamaica Cigars 


LA TROPICAL 


OE LUXE 


Dinest Jamaica Cigars 





FOR MILDNESS AND CHARACTER 


Sole Importers: LAMBERT & BUTLER 
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BEORIENTATE 


PAY LESS FOR 
THE WORLD'S 
GREAT HOLIDAY 
IN “61—IT'S 
VISIT INDIA YEAR’ 


INDIA ’61 means iuxury air travel at 
new low costs. On domestic air routes 
linking 70 great cities, the Indian Airline 
Corporation with a flying record of 
twenty million reliable aircraft miles per 
year offers a 5%, concession on selected 
tours. 


INDIA ’61 means air-conditioned rail 
travel at new low costs. Indian Railways, 
one of the world’s largest efficient net- 
works, offers a 25% rebate. Also, com- 
bined travel-as-you-like tickets for thirty 
days carry a lump-sum concession. The 
cost of travel in India ranks among 
the world’s cheapest. 


INDIA ’61 means superb food and 
accommodation at new low costs. The 
Federation of Hotels and Restaurants 
of India offer 5% concessions on normal 
rates. In India, hotels compare favour- 
ably with the world’s best in luxury. 
Many more tourist bungalows and 
converted palaces are now available. In 
India the best food (Oriental and Euro- 
pean) is inexpensive. 

INDIA ’61 means big game hunting at 
new low costs. The Shikar Outfitters’ 
Association offer a 5%, concession on 
schedule rates. 


INDIA ’61 means front row seats for 
national festivals. All State Governments 
and cultural academies will co-operate 
to ensure this. 


MAKE IT 


ten thousand images 


Ask your travel agent about ‘Visit India Year’ 
ar contact the India Government Tourist Office, 


28 Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W.1 
Tel: TRAfalgar 1717 
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AFTER 
ANOTHER 
AND DAY 


AFTER DAY 


Every day of every week 
South African Airways 


LONDON NEWS 
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‘BOEING //(0)// stRATOJETS 


are in the air between London and Johannesburg 
carrying passengers to either city and to many places 
in between, in supreme ease and comfort. 


AUSTRALIA VIA 
JOHANNESBURG 


Continue to Australia by way of Mauritius and 
the Cocos Islands in S.A.A.’s DC-7B aircraft for 
little more than the direct London-Australia fare. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
>! AIRWAYS 


(in association with BOAC, CAA, EAA and QANTAS) 


Consult your travel Agent or South African Airways, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London WC2 


FOR RESERVATIONS PLEASE RING VICTORIA 2323 
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OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER end VICTORIA, B.C. 


"“EXPORT’ 


CIGARETTES 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 

















pure silk 
Pyjamas 





Send for patterns 


AUSTIN & SMITH ttn. 
33 BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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You 
could be 
flying 
in 1962 


AS AN OFFICER 
IN THE R.A.F. 





No need to ask if you will be kept 
‘waiting in the wings’ when you 
join the Royal Air Force as an 
aircrew officer. You are a key man 
from the day you join—and your 
flying training begins almost at 
once, whether you are to become 
a pilot, navigator or air electronics 
officer. 


As an officer flying in the R.A.F. 
you will have an exciting, well 
paid career that can take you to 
almost any country in the world— 
and wherever you go you will be 
among friends. You will also 
know, from the very beginning, 
the satisfaction that comes from 
doing a vital job: one of the jobs 
that matter most in the world 
today. To apply for a Direct 
Entry commission you must be at 
least 17 and under 26, fit, and hold 
or expect to gain G.C.E. at ‘O’ 
level (or equivalent) in five accept- 
able subjects including English 
language and mathematics. 


Length of service 


You are guaranteed service to age 
38 (or for 16 years whichever is 
longer), qualifying you for a 
pension of at least £455 a year as 
well as a tax-free gratuity of at 
least £1,365; there are good 
opportunities to serve until you 
are §5 with increased pension and 
gratuity. Alternatively you may 
serve for 8 or 12 years. There are 
a few commissions that allow you 
to leave after 5 years. These 
periods of service entitle you to a 
generous tax-free gratuity—from 
£775 after 5 years to £4000 after 
12 years. 


Act now |! 

Write today for further informa- 
tion, giving your date of birth and 
details of education, to Group 
Captain J. A. Crockett, R.A.F., 
Air Ministry (ILN 865), 
Adastral House, London, 
W.C.1. 


THE FUTURE IS 
WITH THE R.A.F. 
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Life-Long propelling 
pencils, precision made, 
elegant and of fine 
quality are, aptly, guar- 
anteed for life. Available 
in 9 carat or rolled gold, 
sterling or nickel silver 
—for milady too. 





PROPELLING PENCILS 


ing 
Jewellers and Stationers 
BCM/LIFE LONG LONDON, W.C.!. 


SANDEMAN & SONS LTD., Forth Street, Edinburgh. 


"| QNCE 1015 THE Cuuce Ware! 
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She Sung 
of Wheskies 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine whiskies 
under the same family pro- 
prietorship since 1790. 


Show your good taste this Christmas by giving 
Beefeater Extra Dry Gin. It’s the gift with the 
distinguished difference that gives so much extra 
pleasure. 

The secret of Beefeater’s perfection is the 
Burrough family’s method of distilling-the 140 
year old method that gives this de luxe gin its 
diamond brightness, velvet softness and subtle 
dryness. 

Give Beefeater by the bottle or by the case. It 
costs a little more - but generosity will never be 
more appreciated. 

41/- 


a bottle (including 10% surcharge) 





If unavailable locally write to: 


=} = = 





Grain 


> Gary Wels Me) 
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FOR EVERY CLIMATE 


M4 Ly \aith Ref. 41072. 17 jewels, shock- 
: ¥ protected, unbreakable main- 
spring, waterproof, rolled gold 
case, steel back. Also avail- 
able in all steel case (Ref. 
41073) and in 18 ct. solid gold 
case (Ref. 41077). U.K. prices 
from £17.10. 0. 





Ref. 55002. 17 jewels, shock- 
protected, unbreakable main- 
spring, assorted dials, rolled 
gold case, steel back. Also 
available in all steel case 
(Ref. 55003) and in 9 ct. solid 
gold case (Ref. 55005). U.K. 
prices from £15. 
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cK) 
GENEVE 


The name FAVRE-LEUBA has exemplified Swiss precision, Con- 
tinental elegance and expert craftsmanship for seven generations. Yet 
comparing the price with other well-known Swiss watches, you will find 
the Favre-Leuba is not expensive. Precision-made, it keeps accurate 
time in tropical heat or arctic cold. Its beautiful lines are right with every 
background. Favre-Leuba—a watch of prestige at a practical price! 


THE FAVRE-LEUBA TRADING CO. LIMITED, 321 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.! 





A wine of charm 


and distinction 











3A Langonbach Hock 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed 


iodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 


disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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A special | 
+ HUNTING NUMBER BRU 
PITCHER CREAM JUG of THE TATLER : GALLERIES 





By Lothian and Robertson Edinburgh 1762 ; 4 ( ‘Oo R K S {3 R bE E T 
Weight 7 ozs lwe The Dec. 6issue of “ The Tatler Ow on sale, includes photo BOND STREET Wi 





HOW (of EDINBURCH) LTD. THE BERKELEY HUNT 


ONLY ADDRESS: HE FERNIE HUNT THE SANDHURST BEAGLES 
THE PENDLE FOREST and CRAVEN HARRIERS ™ EARLY ENGLISH DRAWINGS 
2-3 PICKERING PLACE, THE AVON VALE HUNT BALL Mm § AS CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


> 
ST. JAMES Ss STREET, : in addition to ail the regular features on: fashion, beauty 
LONDON, S.W.r ; books, plays, films, motoring, art, food, travel, weddings 


Telephone & Telegrams: WHitehall 7140 
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Buy the Hunting Number of “ The Tatler"’ today—2/6 NOVEMBER 22nd DECEMBER 
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“1 like 
the new 
stripes" 





“White or 
patterned, it's 
a grand shirt" 


You feel right, because 
there's an extra fullness 
in the cut of a Vantella 
Shirt that gives free- 
dom of movement 
just where it’s 4 4 
wanted. , 


You look right, because 
the specially-woven Van 
Heusen collars, semi-stiff 
cuffs and built-in neck- 
band keep a trim unruffied 
appearance all day long. 











Collars t2 match always obtain- 
able. See the wide choice of pat- 
terns at your Outfitters. Price with 
2 Van Heusen Colliers 49/6. 
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OLIDAYS 
“AUSTRIA 


YOU'RE 50 RIGHT... Please contact your Travel Agent or the 


AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
IN A VA Mit LLA SHIRT 219 Regent Street, London W. 1 REGent 3446 
28 SAVILE ROW - LONDON - Wi 


mted ngiand by Martiet Pi Ltd., 88-94, Old Kent Road, London, S.£.1, and Published Weekly at the office of The illustrated London News & Sketch Ltd., Ingram House, 13-15, John Adam Street, London, W.C.2 
Ad eee 196! “Registered as a Newspaper for transmission in the United Ki and to Canada by Magazine Post. Second-Class postage paid at New York, New York. Agents for Australasia: 
F Gordon and Gotch Ltd. Branches: Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide and th, W.A.; Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland and Dunedin, N.Z.; Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania. 
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Wishing you a merry Christmas 
and a prosperous New Year! 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING WITH A PLUS: Christmas Pudding with the 
added delicious flavour of Haig. Simply place pudding on a warm dish when 
cooked, decorate with holly, pour over Haig Scotch Whisky and ignite. 





, 4 My \ ‘ 4 Yi} gc i i ? is \g 4 yi : ei iiss : 
ee POP OR MEA eT uaic 
; Al ° ‘GOLD LABEL’ 
to, Qo 7." wisRr Prices including 
nw ABEL the 10% surcharge 


Don’t be vague-Ask for Haig yoy cote ff Bottles 41/6 


"84 _~ "Wn seonau Half Flasks 21/9 
RS rr PT Quarter Flasks 11/2 
OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE * it ® t= Scorane Miniatures 4/3 
AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES == 
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YOU can bring joy... 


. to the 3,000 children in the 
40 branches of the National Children's Home. 
The Home, nation wide but not nationalised, 
depends on voluntary contributions from people 
like you. Please give generously. 


VERSATILE... 


ORB-STAMPED HARRIS TWEED is the 
tweed of many talents. It wears like 
a charm, looks very expensive, and 


is always acceptable in company 


NATIONAL = ; Women who know, have at least 

s =— } one coat or suit in their wardrobes 

ATSC : ; made from this traditionally famous 
CHILDREN’S HOME = ive 

— § The Orb Mark is your safeguard that 


= ; the tweed has been independently 
Send your contributions NOW to — ; inspected according to regulations 
The Principal, = 3 approved by the Board of Trade, 
The Rev. John Waterhouse, O.B.E and that it is wholly produced in the 
Highbury Park, Islands of the Outer Hebrides. 


London N.5. 
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So, always look for the 
Orb Mark before you buy — 


HARRIS 
TWEED 


~ HAND WOVEN 


tHtatviis Tweed 
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Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Ltd, 
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